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‘The Unspeakable Turk” 


A compound of avarice, greed and treachery, of 
licentiousness and cruelty, in whose heart is the 
seed of all the basest passions, and whose life is 
devoted to their development and gratification; 
whose days are orgies of blood and whose nights 
are saturnalias of debauchery—a race built solely 
for conquest that fell back upon tyranny when 
deserted by the genius of victory—a country torn 
by anarchy and lashed by the hand of insatiable 
masters:—from such a race and country sprang 
Ali Tepalen, Pacha of Janina, who sums up in his 
personality the ideas and morals of the Turk of the 
Nineteenth Century, and whose story is one of the 
most interesting in contemporary history, as told 
by that great weaver of word pictures, Alexandre 
Dumas, 1n his 














THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


‘Never Before Translated 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail 
with keen delight this, the first and absolutely the only, complete and unexpurgated transla- 
tion of Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within 
the reach of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher 
at $125.00 a set, which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is 
our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers 
of books as works of art. The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with em- 
blematic design, as illustrated on this page, with monogram in Gold Field. The print is large 
and clear, and the paper, all that could be desired. The eight volumes are finished with Real 
Gold Tops. The illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques Wagrez, and. the specially 
designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 
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Dumas’ Masterpiece THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is considered by many in France 
as Dumas’ masterpiece. The highest praise has been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and other competent judges among English litterateurs. Was it for reasons of state that the French so jealously 
guarded this treasure that over half a century had elapsed before it was given to the English reading world 
and then through the enterprise of an American publisher? 

Think of a fascinating new historical series—of which only the highly privileged few among English readers 
heretofore had any knowledge—a series full of the human interest appeal, by your favorite author, vivacious, 
witty, ardent, brilliant, big-hearted Alexandre Dumas, who gave you your first rea/ taste for European history 
while following the adventures of D’Artagnan and The Three Musketeers, and the heroes and heroines in his 
other matchless romances! And all yours al a really nominal price! 


The Licentious Court of Nothing in the Whole 
the Borgias World Like Them 


The value of this series, historically, may “Great crimes have played so large a 
be judged when it is known that there are part in the world’s history that one cannot 
nearly eight hundred personages and places obtain a thorough knowledge of past times 
introduced, many identified with the most without the aid of such a book as this” 
famous scenes in medieval and later his- Says T7E NEW YORK HERALD, recently 
tory, while others take the reader off the reviewing THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 
main thoroughfare among the by-paths of OF HISTORY. The lover of History is 
historical events. Brilliantly worked into enraptured with the wealth of facts, from 
a vivid picture of the Dark Ages are the new authorities, brought to bear by Dumas 
vices and crimes of that extraordinary upon the life of the charming and beautiful 




















family, the Borgias, that furnished one Pope of | but indiscreet and ill-fated Mary Stuart as 
Rome, and some of the blackest pages in history. Queen of France and Scotland. Read the ey — 
Here we see the whole murderous, poisonous tory of her amours. and of her barbarous , SAA ———— 
crew pictured with all the snap and vim which imprisonment and murderous execution, ‘ si 
only Dumas could put into subjects which intet- which constitute one of the greatest crimes a 
ested him—Cesar, Rodrigo (Alexander VI), of history, told as Dumas alone can tell it. 
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medieval papal court—the murders, abductions, else can you get so intumate a view of the ; 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of eye- Men and women whose misdeeds in every 
witnesses, those naive accounts which, without quarter of Europe, from Russia to Spain, from t 
embarrassment, call a spade a spade. Turkey to Scotland, have contributed so Ps 
much of tragedy to the romantic eA 
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Crimes,” to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full special price, 


$13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following receipt of books Other 1S just as Dumas wrote it. 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1048 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
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Direct From 


The Factory 
To Save You $51 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company itself 


-a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 
Nine we now sell direct is the exact machine—our 


Oliver 


The 


Model No. 9—which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other offers. 


The $51 you now save is the result of new and 
efficient sales methods. 

Formerly there were over 15,000 Oliver salesmen 
and agents. We had to maintain expensive offices 
in 50 cities. Other costly and roundabout sales 
methods kept the price of typewriters around $100. 

By ending all these wastes and adopting a new 
plan we save the American public millions of dollars. 

The entire facilities of the company are devoted 
exclusively to the production and distribution of 
Oliver Typewriters. 
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Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon 
for the Free Trial 
Oliver or for the 
Book. Mail today. 
You are not obli- 
gated to buy. 





How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have an Oliver for 
free trial by answering this advertisement. 


Or if you wish further information, check the 
coupon. 

We will send you an Oliver Nine direct to your 
office or home for five days’ free trial; it does not 
cost you accent. Nor are you under the slightest 
obligation to buy. 


We give you the opportunity to be your own 
salesman and save $51. You are the sole judge. 
There are no salesmen to influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us at the 
rate of $3 per month. If you do not wish to keep 
it, we even refund the transportation charges. 
That is all there is to our plan. It is simplicity 
itself. 


A Favorite 


This standard keyboard, visible Oliver has long 
been the world’s model. If you remember, Oliver 
introduced visible writing. 

Year after year, Oliver inventors have set the 
pace. Today’s model—the Nine—is their greatest 
achievement. 

Any stenographer may turn to the Oliver and 
operate it like any other machine. In fact, its sim- 
plicity recommends it to people who have never 
used a typewriter before. 


Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used to Cost. 
Latest and Best Model. Sold Under a New Money-Saving Plan. Five 
Days’ Free Trial. No Money Down—No C.O.D. Over a Year to Pay. 


LIVEN 


Over 600,000 Sold 





Regardless of price, do not spend one cent upon 
any typewriter-—whether new, second-hand, or re 
built—do not even rent a machine until you have 
investigated thoroughly our proposition. 


It is waste, and therefore unpatriotic, to pay 
more than $49 for a brand new, standard type- 
writer. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company, by this great, 
money-saving, price reducing plan is entitled to 
your first consideration. 

Note the two-way coupon. Send at once for the 
free-trial Oliver, or for our startling book entitled 
“The High Cost of Ty pewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy.” 

This amazing book exposes the follies of the old 
selling plans and tells the whole story of the Oliver 
Rebellion. With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without clipping the 
coupon. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1048 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial machine 
used by U. S. Steel Corporation; 
National City Bank of New York; 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & 
Company; Baldwin _ Loco:notive 
Works; Ward Baking Company; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company; 
Western Clock Company—‘‘Big Ben’’; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; and a 
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at the end of five days. 


oO Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—‘‘ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


This Oliver Nine is the finest, the costliest, the 
most successful model we have ever built. If any 
typewriter is worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph. 


host of others. Over 600,000 have 
been sold. 
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This All-Record Brunswick 


Is The Final-Iype Phonograph 


The Brunswick is equipped to play a// records as if 
on theirown machines. Any needle may be used, includ- 
ing the Jewel Point, the Sahppire Ball, Steel, etc. 

It has long been irksome for music lovers to be com- 
pelled to buy only one line of records. 

There are master records of many makes. Each con- 
cern controls artists whom you wish to hear. But here- 
tofore, the phonograph owner has been compelled to 
play a single kind of record for each instrument. 


Now you may buy any favorite record -whatever 
make—and play it on your Brunswick. You will hear 


. 


it at its best. 


A special Pathe reproducer is provided, without extra 
cost, for the famous Pathe Discs. 


Incomparable Tone 


The Brunswick combines all the 
finer phonographs in one. This 
readjustment had to come, sooner or 
later. People demanded it. The 
limitations of one-record instruments 
were considered intolerable. 


Frankly, The Brunswick is a com- 
posite phonograph. In designing it, 
our experts made a scientific study 
of all the foremost phonographs of 
Europe and America, appraising all 
current improvements. 


Then they took the best features 
of the many and by a process of 
elimination developed The Brunswick 
and combined in it all the wanted 
perfections. 


The Brunswick sound-chamber was 
designed by experts in acoustics. 
They decreed that it should be made 
like a Stradivarius violin, of choicest, 
most resonant woods. They forbade 
the use of metal in its construction. 


Brings New Delights 


Among the other makes, The 
Brunswick plays Pathe Discs. 


Heretofore the Pathe collection— 
the largest in the world—has been 
barred from many homes. Yet some 
of the foremost singers and musicians 
perform exclusively for Pathe. 


People who hear Pathe Discs on 
The Brunswick are quick to assert 
that this is the ideal combination, 
the greatest achievement in the 
phonographic art. 


Go to any Brunswick dealer and 
ask him to play your favorite records 
—whatever make. Then hear them 
elsewhere. 


Note the difference. It does not 
take a trained ear. Whenever such 
comparisons as these are made, The 
Brunswick always wins. 


Then appraise all the otheradvan- 
tages. Last of all, ask about the 
price and you will be surprised to 
find that, comparing type for type, 
The Brunswick costs somewhat less. 


Before going to hear The Bruns- 
wick, you may want to know more 
about it. If so, write for an illustrated 
catalog, which will be sent gladly. 
But really, you should hear it. 
That is the real test. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Chicago San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico, France. 
Canadian Distributors 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 80 York Street, Toronto. 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan with all the details 














BRUNSWICK 
SUPERIORITIES 


Plays ALL records, 


cluding Pathe. 


All wood sound-chamber 


—better tone. 


Costs less than lesser 


instruments. 


Tworeproducers,instant- 
ly interchangeable. 


Accurately timed auto- 


matic stop. 


Throat-way volume 


control. 


Extra. capacity motor. 
Improved index files. 

. Finer cabinet work. 

All phonographs in one. 
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PLAYS ALL RECORDS 
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-—| PRICES $32.50 to $180 } 
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the War is Being Won 
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Drawn for Lesiie’s by Vernon Howe Bailey 


SHIPS ARE THE GREAT NEED OF THE MOMENT 


The Allied governments agree that the shipping situation is the most serious of their 
problems and they look to America to supply the demand for the tonnage neces- 
sary to transport supplies which are increasing tremendously from all directions. 
France and Italy are short of coal and other countries need provisions of all 
kinds. In the greatest shipyards of America the work is proceeding with all 
speed in the building of new steel and wooden ships and the refitting of old 
ships that are at all available. Here is a scene in one of the greatest of ship- 
yards on the Atlantic Coast. It shows a big tramp steamer in drydock and 





the great cranes above the ways on which new steel ships are rapidly being 
built. The United States Government is now constructing shipyards for the 
building of fabricated ships, the material being made in the steel mills and 
being put together in the shipyards much after the method of putting together 
automobiles. With the work now going on in American shipyards in the build- 
ing of new wood and steel boats and the refitting of old boats, the United 
States is taking a very vital part]toward solving this most serious problem— 
the overcoming of which will mean so much for the success of the allied cause. 
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America First and Last! 
By CLARENCE STRATTON, Vice-President 
National Council of Teachers of English 


LL the foreigners within our bound- 
A aries are here by their own initia- 
tive; they have chosen to live in the 
United States. While they are here they 
should conform to our national life; they 
should obey our institutional regulations. 
There should be no loophole of linguistic 
ignorance to explain or excuse any violation 
of our laws. No foreign-born agitator should 
be tolerated for a minute to interfere with 
laws, as was done recently in the draft'regis- 
tration. The hundreds of densely populated 
districts in our cities where English is a for- 
eign tongue should be Americanized imme- 
diately. 











A Hint to the South 


NE of the most interesting recommenda- 
tions coming before the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress at its inspiring conven- 

tion in New York was that of a million-dollar 
advertising campaign under the general head, 
“Success in the Sunny South.” This is exceed- 
ingly timely. No other section of the country 
offers such an opportunity to capital and to young 
men of energy and ambition as the South. The 
rest of the country has not properly estimated the 
natural resources of the South, the fertility.of its 
soil, the diversity of crops that may be raised in 
succession practically without interruption. the 
entire year. Why has this rich and undeveloped 
section been so slow to come to its own? May not 
its leaders in Congress have been partly responsi- 
ble? Have their representative men been as broad- 
gauged, as far-visioned, as leaders should be? 

Take a single instance. A Southern man of 
undoubted sincerity of purpose, Representative 
Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, insisted on 
doing precisely what the Southern Commercial 
Congress doesn’t want to have done, i.e., the 
creating of new sectional lines by establishing a 
postal zone system which would prevent publica- 
tions of national character, published in the great 
Eastern cities, from reaching remote sections of the 
South as well as the far West. Mr. Kitchin 
threatened to defeat the whole war revenue bill 
if this provision were not retained, a provision 
which, should it go into effect next July, would be 
a death sentence upon a large per cent. of the 
national publications of the country. And the 
provision was passed rather than hold up the 
revenue measure as a whole. 

This approval of the zone system is without 
justification or reason. In 1906 the Penrose- 
Overstreet Joint Commission of Congress came 
out flatly against it. In 1912 a postal commission, 
composed of Supreme Court Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, President Lowell of Harvard and Presi- 
dent Wheeler of the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, declared it to be “entirely impracticable to 
attempt to establish a system of zone rates for 
second-class matter,” and referred to the fact that 
such a policy pursued in the earlier history of the 
Post Office “had been given up in favor of a 
uniform rate in view of the larger interests of the 





nation as a whole.”’ President Wilson, when the 
Governor of New Jersey, opposed the effort to 
increase the postal rate on advertising sections of 
magazines as a “direct tax,” the effect of which 
would be “to attack and embarrass the free 
processes of opinion.”” Senator Smoot of Utah 
has said truly that the zone system will “penalize 
the people for having the temerity to live beyond 
a given radius, and it will cost more to send a mag- 
azine to Nebraska than it will to Siberia.” 

Great injustice was done to the magazines in 
the Congressional debate as to the cost of sending 
magazines through the mails. The postal deficit 
comes largely from rural free delivery, which en- 
ables the farmer to get the daily paper, but is of no 
particular value to the w eekly or monthly publi- 
cation. We have no objection to the rural free 
delivery, but do hold it to be unjust to charge the 
expense of maintaining it to the magazines. The 
Senate debate brought out a lack of knowledge of 
the publishing business that was amusing. For 
example, Senator Hardwick of Georgia, in sup- 
porting the zone system with the approval, we 
regret to say, of another Southern man—Post- 
master-General Burleson—declared that all the 
magazines needed to do was to saddle the addi- 
tional expense on the advertisers. It must have 
been humiliating for the Georgia Senator to be 
told by Senator Hitchcock of N-Uraska, a pub- 
lisher of thirty years’ experience, that it was a 
“monumental delusion” to suppose advertising 
rates could be raised arbitrarily, that they could 
only be raised when an increase in quantity or 
quality of circulation justified it. 

We speak with greater freedom in criticising 
Southern Congressmen who would deal a mortal 
blow to national publications 85 per cent. of whose 
circulation goes through the mails, bec’ use we 
have for years stood resolutely for a wider and 
more generous appreciation of the South. We are 
proud to have many thousands of readers who 
appreciate what we have done. We appeal to 
their sense of fairness when we point out that the 
zone system of postal rates would fasten upon 
them the same sort of sectionalism that has 
hitherto halted their progress. Senator Penrose 
of Pennsylvania, ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, has announced 
that he will at the December session“ of Congress 
oppose the zone tax on second-class matter. Mr. 
Penrose holds that if the one-cent-per-pound 
rate on newspapers and other publications is 
increased it should only be done after a scientific 
investigation by the Post Office Committee. It 
will be interesting to watch the vote of Southern 
members on this amendment. 

The growing South needs all the publicity it can 
get. It is standing in its own light when it ad- 
vocates any measure that will restrict the freest 
distribution of national publications throughout 
its borders. The day of sectionalism has passed. 


Why Prices Are High 


SUBSCRIBER disputes our statement 
that prevailing high prices are due, not 
to big business, but to the old law of sup- 
ply and demand. To substantiate his position 
he cites retail prices in England last May on cer- 
tain commodities, none of which was higher and 
some lower than for the same commodities here, 
although England was in the throes of the sub- 
marine campaign and many of her products were 
imported. He forgets that in England prices are 
fixed by the government and that any loss to pro- 
ducer or dealer is made up by the government. 
England, for example, has found it expedient to 
fix the prices of wheat, flour, bread, the weight 
and quality of the loaf, and to make up any loss 
along the line, rather than face labor troubles 
and riots over the high price of bread. Food 
Administrator Hoover has announced no such 
policy of price- -fixing or of government aid, and it 
is questionable whether our retailers would sub- 
mit cheerfully to detailed regulation of their 
business. The experiment is being tried and the 
outcome will be watched with deep interest. 
Governmental investigators charge that it is 
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the “corner grocer” that is gouging the public, 
that while wholesale prices have been reduced, 
the retailer is demanding an exorbitant profit and 
the farmer is holding back his beans and potatoes 
to compel a higher market. He adds that, “sub. 
ject to co-operation from the farmers and the re. 
tailers, the corner has now been turned in high 
prices and most of the essential commodities 
should, one after the other, continue to show re- 
duction between now and the end of the year,” 

The report of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture to Governor Edge of New Jersey ‘“‘shows a re- 
tail profit ranging from a minimum of about 60 
per cent. on perishable goods to as high as 900 per 
cent. on some of the non-perishable articles.” 
The Federal Trade Commission, after investigat- 
ing the retail price of coal in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
found the profits of retailers to be “extortionate 
and intolerable from. the public viewpoint.” 
The so-called “Trusts” are no longer held 
to blame. 

The price-fixing commission appointed by the 
President fixed the price of wheat at $2.20, but 
Food Administrator Hoover has no intention of 
commandeering wheat. If the farmers want to 
hold on to their crop the shortage in the mills will 
force up the price of flour and bread. But it is 
suggested that farmers had better take the $2.20 
they are offered, for should the war end soon or 
suddenly, 300,000,000 bushels of wheat in Aus- 
tralia and 100,000,000 bushels in India would im- 
mediately become available, and the bottom 
would drop out of the market. 

Mr. Hoover, with his level head and practical 
experience, has no illusions concerning govern- 
mental price-fixing as a panacea. “* Everywhere 
in Europe, o says he, “pric e-fixing—that is, the 
naming of maximum prices—has failed.” He has 
no intention of using this method with meat and 
dairy products, and declares that as long as there 
is a heavy demand for meat with a decreased pro- 
duction meat prices will continue to soar. He 
puts the situation up to the consumer. 

The fixing of the price of bituminous coal at the 
mines has not been the success Fuel Administrator 
Garfield hoped it would be. Its purpose was to 
increase the output of coal. It has had the con- 
trary effect. While allowing a fair profit to large 
operators, it is too low for the small mine, poorly 
located, especially in the Southern States. Twen- 
ty-five such mines in the vicinity of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., have been compelled to close down be- 
cause unable to operate at the government’s price. 
Other Southern mines are similarly affected 
and the government is now fixing a new scale of 
prices for coal. Appeal is being made to house- 
holders to economize in the use of fuel as the best 
solution of the shortage that faces the country 
this winter. 

The fixing of prices has never yet been suc- 
cessful as a national policy. The emergency of 
war is the only justification for it on the theory, 
so well expressed by an English writer, that 
“‘what is economically unsound may be politically 
expedient.” 


A War Baby 


HE 20,000 interested visitors who attended 

the recent National Exposition of Chem- 

ical Industries in New York City found 

a new industry, a war baby, developed in the last 
two years. For forty years Germany had built 
up her chemical industry until it led the world. 
During all this period we had furnished, as our 
contribution to this supremacy, raw materials 
from which Germany turned out the finished 
product. When the war cut off the importation of 
dyestuffs and chemicals so essential to our indus- 
tries and agriculture, capital instantly responded 
to the necessity of the hour, the best brains of 
America were concentrated on the problem, and 
in the two years a new industry has been developed 
almost equal to that which Germany so carefully 
and laboriously created in forty years. We are now 
beginning to export aniline dyes. During July 
last we shipped nearly half a million dollars’ worth. 
When the war broke out there were five con- 
cerns engaged in making aniline dyestuffs in this 
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country and a mere handful manufacturing crudes 
and intermediates. Today there are more than 
ninety manufacturers of crudes and - intermedi- 
ates, and about eighty manufacturers of artificial 
dvestuffs. Since January, 1915, over $230,000,000 
of American capital has been put into the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, drugs and chemicals. When 
the war is over and the German chemical industry, 
backed by its government, tries to get its grip 
again upon the tradé of the world, our war baby, 
if it is to survive, will need the protection of the 
anti-dumping law to prevent foreign manufac- 
turers from swamping our markets with under- 
valued goods, an increase of tariff protection, and 
in addition a patriotic co-operation on the part of 
our manufacturers and consumers to keep intact 
that which has been created under the exigency 
of the war. 

Our exports of dyestuffs in the year before the 
war were valued at $356,000. Last year they 
were $11,700,000. If this business is to be pre- 
served, we shall need the enactment of the Webb 
bill permitting combinations or co-operative asso- 
ciations in export trade. For the home market 
we shall need, more than all else, the support of a 
protective tariff. Are we going to help our war 
baby to grow, or shall we let Germany strangle it 
just to gratify the foes of a protective tariff? 


The Lesson of Protection 


. ATIONS are born in war and die in 
peace.”” So wrote J. Ellis Barker in a 
Nineteenth Century article in which he fore- 

told the coming industrial supremacy of Britain 

because of the war, while the United States, 
by not entering the conflict, would, “through 
peace and ease, fall a prey to that fatal self- 
complacency and stagnation from which political 
and industrial Britain has suffered for decades and 
from which she has been saved by the war.” In 
the light of our participation in the war some 
parts of Mr. Barker’s striking article would need 
revision, but there is permanent interest in the 
explanation given of our growth as a great indus- 
trial power. Our rise in the industrial world dates 
from the Civil War, stimulated as Mr. Barker 
points out, by cutting off foreign trade and the 


tariff protection given new industries thus created. ° 


He cites Theodor Vogelstein, who says, “The war 
brought with it a system of rigid protection, of a 
protection more severe than any American manu- 
facturer would have thought possible in his 
wildest dreams.” 

This is the lesson for America to heed now. 
Fostered by a protective tariff America built up 
its great industries in sugar, thread, wool, silk, 
cotton, iron and steel manufacturing. We are a 
nation still rich in the basic raw materials that all 
the world requires, but we must give adequate 
protection to our manufacturing industries to keep 
our home market first, and stimulate our indus- 
tries to such high efficiency that we may be able 
to outsell the world. This is the more necessary 
because, as Mr. Barker points out, British indus- 
try has been “‘ Americanized” by the war, ie., put 
on a modern, efficient basis. 

The manufacturing efficiency of all the belliger- 
ents has been doubled by the war, and when peace 
comes this is the sort of competition we shall have 
to meet. We shall have need then, not only of the 
increased efficiency which shall come to us under 
the pressure of war necessity, but also of the 
protection to our manufacturers and workers 
that comes through a scientific tariff. 

The total yield of the income tax, corporation 
and individual, for the fiscal year ending June 30 
was $359,481,228. The customs receipts for the 
fiscal year 1916 were $213,185,845. The New 
York Times sees in this “a great and permanent 
change in national policy.” ‘‘ We look now,” says 
the Times, “to gains of individuals and of corpora- 
tions rather than to custom houses as the chief 
source of Federal revenue.” This means that we 
must pay, while foreign competitors in our mar- 
kets will escape taxation. 

The present Congress, as a war measure, will 
put still heavier taxes on incomes. When the war 


is over, however, and special war taxes are re- 
pealed, if our industries are not given adequate 
protection there will be few incomes left worth 


taxing. 
The Clean Plate 


HOUSANDS of private families in England 
are voluntarily observing the food regulations 
that are compulsory in public eating-places. 
Those who have patriotically taken this position 
hang in a window facing the street a conspicuous 
card, bearing this legend: “In honor bound we 
adopt the national scale of voluntary rations.” 
The United States in its Food Commissioner— 
Herbert Hoover—has the most capable food con- 
servationist in the world. If the advice which Mr. 
Hoover gives as .o food economy is heeded by the 
American housewife, we shall have no occasion to 
resort to food cards or governmental rationing. 
The American household is not asked to cut 
down expenses or to go without necessities. Busi- 
ness is good and promises to be better, but if it is 
even to remain good we must continue to pour our 
money into the accustomed trade channels. Nor 
is there likelihood that any of Uncle Sam’s family 
will have to go hungry, that we may have the 
greater abundance to supply the needs of our allies. 
Mr. Hoover rightly advises economy in the 
kitchen and at the table. One wheatless meal per 
day would mean 150,000,000 bushels more of 
wheat for our allies. Meat may be saved by sub- 
stituting fish and using more vegetables. The 
saving of an ounce of meat per person every day 
would be equivalent to an additional annual sup- 
ply of 2,200,000 cattle. Our per capita consump- 
tion of sugar is three times that of our allies, and 
in use of fats, so essential for growth and health 
of children, we are the world’s greatest wasters. 
America can’t afford to curtail the plain food of 
growing children and is not urged to that economy, 
but we can practice the “ gospel of the clean plate,” 
which means abolition of all food waste. 


In the School Room 


HE superintendent of a high school in the 
South writes to us: 

“The maps of the war you publish every 
week give the best outline of the contest from an 
educational point of view I have seen and should 
be in the hands of all pupils for their history 
work. Kindly send me terms to classes.” 

A lady teaching school in Virginia writes to us 
in a similar strain. In another mail comes an 
order for several hundred copies of LEsLin’s each 
week to be delivered to the Red Cross workers in 
France. 

All of this is evidence that Lesuie’s still main- 
tains its original purpose of being the great illus- 
trated weekly newspaper of the country. With its 
experienced photographers and trained corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world it gives from 
week to week the startling story of the greatest 
struggle the world has ever known. 

It is a pleasure to know that in the schoolrooms 
LEsLIE’s is being widely utilized especially in 
classes that study American history. It is easy to 
understand how its striking pictures attract the 
-ager interest of the pupils as nothing else can do. 
One teacher writes us: “The patriotic covers of 
LEsLin’s are stimulating, the pictures are en- 
lightening, and the letterpress is always educa- 
tional.” 

We shall be glad to hear from school teachers all 
over this country and to aid them in putting 
LEs.te’s in the hands of classesin American history. 


The Plain Truth 


RAUD! The indictment of twenty-five inspectors 

for alleged fraud in the recent primary in New 
York City emphasizes the absurdity of making 
election inspectors political appointees. What else 
could be expected of inspectors appointed by political 
leaders as a part of the spoils system? The very foun- 
dation of an honest election is honest election inspectors, 
who faithfully perform every duty of the office. Let 
election inspectors be appointed after civil service 
examinations as to fitness and capacity, and we shall 
then have surety of honest elections. 
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GRENSIBLE: When the war revenue bill was pend- 
\J ing we called attention to the likelihood that 
churches, hospitals, missionary societies and charitable 
organizations would find it difficult to secure contribu- 
tions if big incomes were too heavily taxed. We are 
glad to note that the Senate Finance Committee, whose 
conservatism deserves high praise, had the good judg- 
ment to revise the House bill to cover this point. 
Contributions for religious, charitable, scientific or edu- 
cational purposes or to societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals may be deducted in computing an in- 
dividual’s taxable income, to an amount not in excess 
of 15 per cent. of the taxable net income. A host of 
small contributors make up the main support of the 
average church, but the work of most charitable, scien- 
tific and educational organizations would be greatly 
crippled if the contributions of large givers were cut 
off by confiscating supertaxes. 


RAITORS! When a notorious pacifist and anti- 
war agitator bitterly arraigns the country’s leading 
business men now giving their services to the Govern- 
ment, because corporations with which they are con- 
nected are enjoying vastly greater incomes than before 
the war; when a professor who was dropped, rightly as 
it now transpires, by a great university for his extreme 
socialistic views, denounces our entrance into the war 
as the work of “‘plutocrats” and says conscription was 
adopted in order to give “American plutocracy the be- 
ginnings of a big, cheap army’; when a United States 
Senator, at a conference in St. Paul, defends the sinking 
of the Lusitania and says we “had no grievance” 
against Germany; when 12,000 Socialists at Madison 
Square Garden wave red flags, hiss the war and those 
who are backing the Government in the war—with 
such things happening, may not Mr. Root have been 
right when, cn his return from Russia, he said there 
were traitors walking the streets and in legislative halls 
and editorial offices who at sunrise should be marched 
out to face the firing squad? 


ISTAKEN! Perhaps no development of the per- 
sistent German intrigues during this war has 
created a greater sensation than the disclosure which 
led to the arrest of Bolo Pasha on the charge of treason 
to France, and which may result in his execution. The 
exposure of Bolo’s sinister operations came about in a 
peculiar manner. The French Ambassador at Wash- 
ington found traces of the conspirator in certain New 
York bank accounts. He asked Governor Whitman of 
New York to make an investigation. The latter turned 
the matter over to Attorney-General Lewis, who quietly 
began the investigation and brought out the most 
startling facts. The public knew nothing about the 
matter until the work was well in hand. Attorney- 
General Lewis had but one purpose and that was to do 
his work thoroughly and well. This has been his 
method throughout his official career, as Mayor of 
Rochester, as a leading member of the Legislature and 
aus Attorney-General. It is a pleasure to find our es- 
teemed contemporary the New York Sun paying a well- 
deserved tribute to the Attorney-General, not only for 
his efficiency in handling a big job, but also for his 
characteristic modesty in not seeking public acclaim for 
a task so splendidly executed. The Sun might have 
added that Mr. Lewis is on the Republican State 
ticket this year for the office of Attorney-General to fill 
a vacancy and that he deserves the support of all who 
would reward faithful public service. 


ILK! There can be no doubt that, owing to the 
4 high prices of feed and labor, farmers are en- 
titled to higher prices for their milk. It is a good thing 
for farmers to get together to discuss prices or anything 
else for the good of the milk industry, but when they are 
assailed for this, just as they assailed the Inter- 
national Harvester Company for the same thing, they 
should not complain. The Grand Jury is now investi- 
gating the advance in the price of milk to determine 
whether the Dairyman’s League of New York has vio- 
lated the Donnelly Anti-Trust law. The New York 
Milk Conference Board is charged, too, with advising 
its members to create an artificial shortage of milk, 
but this is a violation of the Sherman Act. We believe 
that combination and co-operation under reasonable 
laws are a good thing. It is a good thing for labor and 
for the farmer, as well as in steel, oil, tobacco and other 
great industries. But there must be one law for all, 
with no exempt classes. The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange affords a striking example of what may be 
accomplished through co-operation. These growers 
made their brand of oranges and lemons known every- 
where, and for the year ending August 31, according 
to general manager G. Harold Powell, conducted busi- 
ness at a cost of only 1.55 per cent. of the delivered 
value of the fruit. There is no grand jury investigating 
their affairs and there should be none. 
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A Week of the War 


ROM the Baltic Sea comes convinc- 

ing evidence that Germany is still 
a dangerous and resourceful enemy. 
Since the British failed to force the Dar- 
danelles most military authorities have 
held that modern mine fields and coast 
fortifications constitute a virtually im- 
pregnable defense against overseas at- 
tack. The Germans have proved that 
this is not necessarily true. Their capture 
of the islands commanding the entrances 
to the Gulfs of Riga and Finland was a 
combined land and sea operation essen- 
tially the same as the British undertook 
at the Dardanelles. It is rather a discon- 
certing answer to those who believed that 
the recent reports of mutiny and dis- 
affection in the German fleet presaged 
the disintegration of the Kaiser’s war 
machine. The net result of the German 
success is not so much an immediate 
threat to Petrograd as a situation that will 
become exceedingly ominous next spring. 
Winter is too near at hand to permit the 
Germans to reap the full benefit of their 
victory in this season’s campaign. It is 
possible that we shall see a future advance 
which may result in the capture of Reval, 
but it is unlikely that the Germans will 
attempt to fight their way beyond that 
point this fall. 

In their recent operations in the Baltic 
the Germans first landed strong forces 
from transports, under the protection of 
their battleships’ guns, on the Island of 
Oesel. They then took the forts com- 
manding the surrounding waterways from 
the rear, and after the capture of the 
forts their smaller’craft were able to sweep 
the channels clear of mine fields. As the 
mine fields were:cleared away the battle- 
ships were able to advance along the 
coast supporting their land forces with 
their big guns. As a result the Germans 
on Oesel Island quickly defeated the Rus- 
sian garrison, and took more than 10,000 
prisoners. Subsequently they occupied 
Dago and Moon Islands. A number of 
Russian warships were cornered in the 
bays and channels between the islands, and 


4 


after a brief naval engagement were decisively defeated. 
The Russian battleship Slava was sunk and many smaller 
craft either captured or destroyed. The remainder of 
the Russian ships escaped into the Gulf of Finland. As 
a result of the German victory, the Russian armies 
resting on the coast were forced back from advantageous 
positions, and it is likely that they will be compelled to 
retreat still further, possibly evacuating Reval. It is 
obvious that the situation will be extremely serious for 
the Russians next spring, if the Germans are then able 
to spare enough men, munitions and artillery for an 


energetic drive on Petrograd. The Rus- 
sian naval forces must have been 
badly disorganized to permit so sweeping 
a German success in so difficult an opera- 
tion. Even the magnificent British fleet 
with its overwhelming superiotity has not 
dared to risk an assault on the German 
naval bases. Probably the Germans had 
good reason to know how seriously in- 
subordination and disloyalty had under- 
mined the morale of the Russian Baltic 
fleet. 

One of the first results of the disaster 
was the Russian Government’s announce- 
ment that the capital would be moved 
from Petrograd to Moscow. It is possible, 
of course, that the difficulties due to the 
agitation of radical extremists in Petro- 
grad were a factor in this decision. But 
the Russians will have good reason to fear 
for the safety of Petrograd next spring, if 
the Germans can spare the men and mate- 
rials necessary for a determined offensive. 


On the Western Front 


The British are still hammering away 
at the enemy’s lines in Flanders and every 
day that goes by makes the German situa- 
tion more precarious. Reports have been 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 

















PICTORIAL PRESS 
A French airdrom on the Belgian front in which there are eleven hangars which will 
accommodate about ten or twelve airplanes. Nine of them are camouflaged. There 
are only two really visible to the enemy. The idea is to hide the strength of the air 
camp. The planes are seen in line in front of the hangars. The small white buildings 
are the barracks of the pilots. The picture was taken at about 2,000 feet. 


coming from Holland to the effect that the Germans 
are flooding the lowlands between the River Lys and 
the sea. This, if true, probably marks the initial prepa- 
rations for a German retreat that may, or may not, be 
delayed until next spring. 

If the wet weather continues during the next few 
weeks the Germans will probably be able to hold out 
through the winter. But sooner or later a retreat 
seems inevitable. The recent British advances have 
forced the Germans out of nearly all the high ground 
to the east and north of Ypres, and the British artillery 
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is able to harass and cripple the German 
lines of connection in Flanders, including 
the railroad line running between Lille 
and Ostend. Probably the immediate 
British objective is the town of Roulers 
through which this railroad runs. It is 
scarcely more than five miles beyond the 
most advanced positions the British now 
hold. 

_ The French have again taken the offen. 
sive in the Aisne and furious fighting js 
reported from the vicinity of Chemin des 
Dames where both French and Germans 
have already sacrificed many lives in 
fruitless attacks. If this French offensive 
continues and develops, it will be in 
effect a return to the Allied strategy of 
“arly spring, when the British, on the 
offensive in the Battle of Arras, and the 
French, advancing in the Aisne, at- 
tempted to pinch the Germans out of the 
huge intervening salient. The only 
difference is that the British attack is 
now concentrated in the Ypres sector in- 
stead of near Arras. It seems very un- 
likely that the Allied commanders really 
hope to carry through so ambitious a pro- 
ject so late in the season. If the Ger. 
man lines in the Aisne were as badly 
shaken as in the Ypres sector there might 
be some possibility of immediate success 
in such a combination offensive. It is 
likely, however, that the French are 
merely seeking to improve their positions 
in the Aisne with a view to a big drive in 
the spring. An interesting possibility is 
that American troops may share in such 
an Aisne offensive next spring. Many 
military observers think that this would 
be the logical place for the American 
troops to begin work. If the French are 
able to clear the ground this fall and ob- 
tain possession of dominating heights for 
artillery observations and fire, the throw- 
ing in of large American reserves next 
spring in combination with a simultaneous 
French and British offensive would cer- 
tainly give the Germans something to 
worry about. It is worth repeating here 
that the effectiveness of American sup- 


port will depend not enly upon how many troops we are 
able to send over to France during the winter but also 
upon how adequately we can munition and supply 
those troops. 
these pages, this is almost purely a question of the 
shipping tonnage available. 
shall be able to organize and equip much larger 
forces than we shall be able to keep supplied. 


As we have frequently pointed out in 


It seems certain that we 


German Submarine Sinks American Transport 
The first official announcement of the sinking of 


an American transport by a German 
submarine has now been made. It was 
not so serious a disaster as it might 
well have been. The former coast liner 
Antilles was torpedoed without warning 
while returning under convoy from 
France. About seventy lives were lost. 
The total would have been far greater had 
the sinking occurred while the Antilles 
was fully loaded with troops on her way 
to France. It is probable that the sub- 
marine was able to torpedo the Antilles 
more by luck than by skill. No glimpse 
of the submarine was seen—not even a 
periscope. It is possible that the sub- 
marine was lying in wait, submerged, in 
the path of the convoy. Such accidents 
are, of course, to be expected in the waging 
of the war. It is likely that the Germans 
during this winter will concentrate large 
numbers of submarines along the shipping 
routes which must be followed to land our 
troops in France. It is in fact remarkable 
that so many troops should have been 
carried across the ocean without any 
previous losses. It speaks well for the 
efficiency of the American destroyers 
protecting our transports that the first 
disaster comes at so late a date. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICER 

ALL ABOARD FOR THE GAS CHAMBERS 
Unless soldiers are protected by masks against gas, the poisoned gases affect 
the minds of those they reach, making them like children’s, They eat the 
tissues of the lungs in such a way vhat the tissues can never be repaired. In 
American training camps at the fro.t soldiers in masks enter gas chambers. 
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The children of France are used to soldiers now, 
and they accept the American soldiers as good 
friends. Families seem always to come back 
to their old homes even after the houses have 
been shelled, and in the ruins old men and women 
and children try to construct some sort of 
shelter, and scrape together some food. A few 
farmers have made money selling food to soldiers. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICR 


THE COCKFIGHT 
This picture from the Signal Corps Photographing Laboratory shows that our men over 
there make husky players. Lieut. Col. Paul Azan of the French army, now drilling our men 
at Harvard, says American soldiers “from the physical point of view are admirably pre- 
pared for war because of their education in sports and in their national games.” 


KADBL AND HERBERT 


AN HONOR THAT 
SAVED A LIFE 


This croix de guerre has 
a double value for the 
French soldier who won 
it. It symbolizes not 
only a deed of signal 
bravery, but it has 
saved his life as well. 
Were it not for the 
bronze of the cross, a bit 
of shrapnel would have 
torn its way into the 
soldier’s breast. The 
croix de guerre corre- 
sponds to the English 
Victoria cross, in that it 
is given only to men who 
have been under fire, and 
never (as is the Medal of 














the Legion of Honor) 
awarded for achievement 
in civil life. Several 


AMERICANS WITH A BRITISH AIRPLANE 


American aviators receive training first in America and 


American Ambulance a - : 
_ Race dieteel the then in France, for both French and American machines 
"ian ure being used. An American flier gets about eight 
SS. 


weeks in a ground school here, and then generally three 
months back of the front. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt likes to 

talk about imagination in war. 

if vou ask him what is the greatest 
danger facing the Allied Powers he 
will tell you without hesitation it is 
that their people, having nothing in 
he conflict to appeal to their imagi- 
tions, will grow weary of it and 
t. “The war of attrition,” he says, 
no doubt from a military stand- 


H1 rank vision himself, Mr. 


Men Who Are 
Winning the War 
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view, the little things that adhere 
after human contact, and serve to 
keep fresh the sense of a definite 
individuality. 

The Assistant Secretaryship of the 
Navy has always been fortunate in 
attracting men of-this sort, men who 
impressed themselves upon the De- 
partment and upon the publie con- 
sciousness. Everyone will think at 
once in this connection of the famous 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Who Represents the Younger Generation 
in Public Life and Combines Imagination with 


int perfectly sound, but it is dull 

siness. At intervals you take a cen- 
suis of the dead and prove, on the basis 
of estimates, that in so many months 
vou have worn just so big a hole in 
Germany’s man power. Meanwhile 
nothing moves. The line stands still. 
The navy is somewhere at sea en- 
gaged in the undramatic business of keeping a check- 
mate upon the Kaiser’s navy. There is not much here 
to feed the popular soul. Weak spots might be assailed, 
but they are not assailed because nothing would come 
from assailing them except moral advantages. Can so 
huge a task as that before the hosts of democracy be 
accomplished without recourse to the aid of the imagi- 
nation?” 

\nd that question and its answer illuminate the man 
and what he stands for. As we, the most imaginative 
people in the world, get further into this great conflict 
vou will be likely to hear more about imagination in war. 
There is not much in it now, that is sure enough. 
The average military and naval man is a rule-of-thumb 
person, intensely conservative, and occupying his little 
rut under the protection which the censorship and _re- 
spect for technical attainments throws about him. ‘This 
is so except when a Napoleon or a Nelson comes along 
and this war has not disclosed any Napoleon or Nelson. 

Mr. Roosevelt has no love for the fighter in a rut. 
About the last time that boldness and imagination 
had a chance was when Winston Churchill was running 
the British Navy, and people won’t agree on the result 
of his achievements until all the facts connected with 
the Dardanelles failure are known. But it is perhaps 
worth noting that the British are again demanding 
holdness and imagination in the person of Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Roosevelt being what he is, and Mr. 
Churchill being what he is, it is imevitable that 
(Americans should compare their qualities and be ready 
to defend the Dardanelles expedition and point out how, 
hy only the narrowest chance (the failure of prompt land 
co-operation) did it fail to change the whole aspect of 
things in the near East and justify itself as the big, bold 
stroke of the war. Mr. Churchill and Roosevelt repre- 
sent the same point of view—the conception of war asa 
thing of bold strategy with an impatience with victories 
that are measured only in inches and in mortuary 
statistics. 

Mr. Roosevelt likes imagination in other things be- 
sides military strategy. He likes it in the way a 
man does his job. One of the livest men in any bureau 
in Washington when the war broke out was the head 
of the signal service, General Squier. There is a story 
which Mr. Roosevelt tells about him that is especi- 
ally worth while because of the light it throws on 
Mr. Roosevelt himself: 

‘Yes, General Squier is a live one. You 
know my cousin Archibald is in the air ser- 
vice. Well, he came to see me the other 
day to say that he intended to go in for 
aviation. I asked him ‘ Have you met Gen- 
eral Squier?’ He said, ‘No.’ I said I 
would take him in and introduce him 
to Squier. We went in. I told Squier 
that Archibald wanted to join his forces. 
Squier asked him a couple of ques- 
tions. Then, ‘Have you had your phy- 
sical examination?” ‘No!’ A secretary 
stepped in to the General’s desk and 
listened for a moment. Then the General 
truned to Archibald and said ‘I have ar- 
ranged for your physical examination for 
tomorrow afternoon. You will take the 
train to Norfolk tonight. I have tele- 
sraphed for them to expect you at the camp.” 
! fairly blinked.” 

One does not have to be in Washington 
long to be aware that there is a real person- 
ality in the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
It takes a real personality in an assistant’s job 
‘o become known. Of the other assistant secre- 
‘aries in the other departments you must think a 
long time to recall their names. And when you do 
recall them they are mere names. But 
Mr. Roosevelt stands for something in a 
great many minds—certain anecdotes like 
the one just told, a certain heartiness of 
manner and address, a definite point of 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy of 
the same surname as the present one, 
who was a vigorous preparedness man 
in the days before the Spanish war, 
and who afterwards became Presi 
dent. There is something more than 
a family resemblance between the 
Colonel and his fifth cousin, who is 
now his successor. Then there was Fox, who was Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy when Gideon Welles was 
Secretary in Civil War times. Welles deserves much 
credit from his country for his sympathetic support of 
Lincoln in the Cabinet, of which, perhaps he was the 
most loyal member. Fox is not so well known, though 
Admiral Mahan in his writings gave him his due. He 
was the real Secretary of the Navy. This will be better 
understood when his diary comes to be published next 
year. 

In thus referring to Fox I do not wish to suggest that 
what has happened in Civil War times is happening 
again today. On the contrary, for Mr. Daniels is him- 
self the Secretary of the Navy, intensely interested in 
certain phases of his work, and jealous of his preroga- 
tives. They tell a story that illustrates Mr. Daniels’s 
determination to do things himself. When a General 
Staff for the Navy was proposed Mr. Daniels, after 
having had its functions explained to him, said, ‘There 
wouldn't be anything left for the Secretary to do,” and 
that ended the General Staff. Mr. Roosevelt is, what 
his place implies, an adviser, and withal a powerful voice 
in favor of doing things in a big way. But you may see 
Mr. Daniels himself in what has been done, in the pro- 
motion of officers from the ranks, in the paternal watch- 
fulness over the sailor’s morals. There can be no mis- 
take about who is the head of the Navy. 

The Assistant Secretary has certain definite fune- 
tions and has at least one big accomplishment to his 
credit, the kind of achievement that big corporations 

— value highly. You remember the story of our Navy 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT Yards? There were several times as many of them 

» =o ; “eile as were needed. They were scattered up and down 
he Assistant Secretary of the Navy is one of th our coasts wherever a log-rolling Congressman could 
young men in Washington with a large vision of this "ive ge pie 7 ed : =e ongressman could 
country in its relation to the Great War. He sees ocate them. Phere wasn t water enough in many of 
America’s part as one of leadership on land and sea, them for a good-sized warship to get in and out. 
as one of ideas and initiative instead of being merely Frequently there wasn’t an adequate supply of skilled 
one of furnishing men, money and ships. labor living near the yard. They cost millions to main- 
tam and were the despair of Secretaries of the Navy. 

A proposal to close any of them brought a solid block 
of patronage-dealing Congressmen together in their 
support. 

Mr. Daniels had an energetic, aggressive young 
Assistant Secretary on his hands. He cast his 
eye over the department for something to keep 
Mr. Roosevelt busy. “Ah,” he said. “I will 
give him the navy yards.” And he did. Mr. 
Roosevelt might have done what everybody 
else had done. He might have had a careful 
computation prepared showing how many 
millions would be saved by closing three 
or four yards, and have sent it in to Con- 
gress, which would have been the end of 
it. He didn’t. He did something better. 
He found a use for the yards. They 
couldn’t be uséd as navy yards, so he 
turned them into manufacturing plants 
for the Navy Department. Splendid 
buildings that no one in the past could 
think of any better employment for than 
to store old anchors are now producing 
the highly specialized machinery the 

Navy requires, to the infinite advantage of 

the country in the new stress of war. And 
the Assistant Secreary is so good a manu- 
facturer that private producers come to the 
Government Navy Yard plants to study his 
methods. 

The management of the yards brings the 
Assistant Secretary into contact with labor and 
he prides himself upon the harmonious relations 
that exist. Men who work under Mr. Roosevelt 
are devoted to him. The older stenographers and 
clerks in his offices recall many of his predecessors 
pleasantly, but they always end by saying, 
*“Of course he was nothing like the pres- 
ent boss.” And the Assistant Secretary has 
to an unusual degree the qualities that 
(Continued on page 628) 


Tremendous Energy and Resourcefulness 


By C. W. GILBERT 



































A. E. DUNN 


REVIEWING THE NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA 
Mr. Roosevelt (at the left), accompanied by naval officers, is reviewing the New York 
Naval Militia at Kingsland Point on the Hudson, where 1400 men have been in training. 
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SHARP EYES Major 
Above is a fair example of a declared 
trench in the Alps. ‘To the cause & | 
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As the Austrian aviater whose plane is seen in the upper left the Italian soldiers. In the lower left corner a bomb proof, into work he 
corner flew over the Italian camp on an Alpine mountainside he which the “inhabitants” of the camp have run, is seen. Soldiers drills. s 
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T Camp Upton, down Yaphank 
and Moriches way, on Long 
Island, men of many differing 

national origins, of all trades and pro- 
fessions, and representing every phase of 
social life, are being molded into soldiers. 
Already the signs are abundant and con- 
vineing that these men now forming 
the Seventy-seventh Division of the 
National Army drawn from New York 
State will become a fighting unit that 
will live ingour history. It is trite (to 
call America the melting-pot of the world, 
but it is a fact that these men of Upton 
are the most cosmopolitan lot to be found in 
anv camp in the country. In this Long Island 
camp may be found representatives of every 
blood that this country has to build with. 
In the matter, too, of financial and social cir- 
cumstance the same comprehensive showing is 
made. In one of the infantry regiments is a 
young man who is not accused of ever having 
toiled before; his income is around half a 
million dollars a year. With him labor Izzy 
Beckholt, who has sometimes earned as much 
as twenty-two dollars a week as a garment 
maker; Joe Cuccolo, whose civilian wage as a 
bootblack was seven dollars a week, board and 
lodging added; and Joe Brower, longshoreman 
at union rates. Among any five thousand of 
these soldiers could be found men capable of 
practicmg any profession mentioned, or able 
to make good in any form of manual endeavor. 

Through all of these thousands of men run a 
common will and a common spirit. They are 
Americans, and at last every one of them 
knows it. With but few exceptions they are 
glad to be just where they are and are filled 
with quiet, good-humored resolve to learn the 
new business of soldiering and practice it with 


every ounce of resolution that can be summoned. 

Of all characteristics observed in going through the 
camp, good humor is the most evident; next in evidence 
is patience with new and trying work, accompanied 


by only gradual uniforming and equipping. 
may be found a devil-may-care attitude 
toward whatever the future may hold in 
store. Courtesy is markedly present m 
these spirited young fellows. Even those 
who know little English, or who, speaking 
a sort of English, are yet but little 
acquainted with graceful phrase, display 
all desire to be polite and considerate 
toward comrade and stranger. 

Major-General J. Franklin Bell has 
declared that he wants singing men, be- 
cause a singing army is a fighting army. 
As to singing, the division commander has 
his wish. These are song-loving men. 
Snateches of song and bursts of chorus 
come through open barrack windows. By 
night the men gather at the Y. M. C. A. 
tents and sing; those who are not found 
there are in the barracks regaling them- 
selves and their fellows with the latest 
vocal things. Wise company command- 
ers have already bought and _ installed 
pianos, with the idea that the men will 
later repay them out of company funds. 
Rag-time, patriotic airs and the popular 
classies of all lands float out on the air, 
for clever amateur pian- 


Soldiering Down 


Yaphank Way 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 

















WHEN THE DRAFT ARRIVES 

New men, after assignment to a regiment, preparing to march to their new 

barracks. Each carries on his back, like a peddler’s pack, his bedding roll, 
including the hay mattress. 


man at once. By and by he is clothed im uniform, and 
then company drills begin. Davy after day goes by until 
the young soldier wonders when his gun—-hadge of his 
new calling—is to be placed in his hands. But a soldier 


Third who doesn’t know how to march perfectly and how to 








NOT THROUGH, BUT OVER 
This is more advanced work than the men at Camp Upton and other National Army 
cantonments are doing, but they are likely to get to “hurdling” any day. The pic- 
ture shows National Guardsmen at Camp Wadsworth, South Carolina. 
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execute minor commands flawlessly is not 
ready to have matters complicated by 
being made to manage a rifle as well as his 
own body and attention. All in good 
time the rifle comes within his grasp, but 
there need be no hurry about that. One 
of the first things to gain is soldierly car- 
riage, with military demeanor. The 
setting-up drills, the facings and march- 
ing bring about this speedy and seem- 
ingly marvelous change in the young 
soldier. 
All through the forenoon, with only such 
short and not frequent rests as healthy men 
require, the work is kept up. It is not all 
drilling, however; too much would fag the 
man’s powers of attention. These brand-new 
soldiers are not required to take part in the 
construction of the camp itself, but there is 
much plain work for them to do. Camp 
Upton was created out of a scrub forest. The 
civilian clearing-gangs cut down trees and 
hewed away the branches; tree trunks were 
left where they fell; brush was either left or 
burned. In any open space a hundred feet 
square there are, or were, many stumps left in 
the ground. When drills have been given in 
abundance the men are set to clearing up the 
company streets or the spaces between the 
rears of barrack buildings. The tree trunks 
are lifted and borne into the latter spaces, 
there to be chopped and burned. Some of this 
wood will be used by the company cook; more 
of it will be used in building and maintaining 
the fires in the open on which garbage is incin- 
erated. And the ashes of these fires must be 
buried under soil that the surface ground 
be not rendered unsightly. Civilian laborers 
will level the roads, but the open spaces be- 
tween backs of barracks will be levelled and 


made ship-shape by the division's new soldiers. 

In the portions of the afternoon not needed for drill 
men are likely to be found at a great. variety of odd jobs. 
One man the other day toiled and perspired over the 
construction of a bread-box large enough to hold three 


hundred old-fashioned loaves of bread. 
This man frankly confessed to the officer 
who detailed him to the task that he 
had never done any carpentering work 
and was ignorant of the way to go 
about it. He was put to it just the 
same. Sulky? Never a frown; the sol- 
dier appeared to regard it as a huge joke 
that the job should be left to his 
unpracticed hands. Yet he went slowly 
at his task, attentive, and inventing his 
own methods as he went along. He 
remarked smilingly that it was an outrage 
on the company’s stomachs to trust him 
with the work when there were real car- 
penters at hand, but I smiled when he 
said it, for I understood the reason behind 
his being chosen for the task. He had al- 
ready been marked by his company officers 
for probable promotion and had been 
given the work im order that he might 
display his disposition, initiative and re- 
source. It is impossible to say what this 
voung man’s previous social status had 
been, but he displayed the Plattsburg 
mentality and cheerfulness and his work 

was turning out in a way 





ists are not lacking. 
There is work, and a 
hig lot of it, to be done. 
Virst call to reveille 
sounds inflexibly and in- 
variably at six in the 
morning. None too 
much time for dressing, 
and then the men tum- 
ble out to roll-eall and 
the rest of it. Breakfast 
is speedily ready at the 
long, unclothed pine ta- 
bles in these plainest of 
wooden barrack mess- 
rooms, and after that the 
first thing that Private 
Rookie has to do is 
clean his mess kit and 
put it in order for inspec- 
tion at any moment. 
After that the day’s real 








to ensure his first steps 
ke J toward a commission 
Xb later on. Many another 
, Upton soldier has al- 
ready wondered at the 
unaccustomed task put 
upon him in spite of his 
denials of skill and did 
not realize that’ he was 
under examination as to 
his fitness to step up- 
ward in grade. 

It is after supper that 
the new soldier has hours 
of leisure, for taps do not 
sound until 11 p. m. 
Then it is that the pianos 
give forth rollicking mu- 
sic, and these young men, 
whom a day of drill and 
work have not fagged, 
lift their voices in singing 








work begins. Setting-up 
drills, squad drills in fac- 
ings and marching. This 
much comes to the new 


Bayonet drill is an important part of the daily work of a | 
soldier, for the “cold steel” decides many a battle, | 


LEARNING TO USE THE BAYONET 


favor in many armies, 


though a few years ago the bayonet had gone out of 


of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence, or seize partners 
and go through the latest 


HARE 


(Continued on page 629) 
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LEARNING TO STEER ON LAND“ KEEPING THE CAMPS POSTED HR ite pitied — 
Learning to box the compass and steer on a whirling , All the news from the Navy Wireless News Bureau at A new corps of twenty experts will soon be available o With 
platform. A canvas curtain is carefully drawn around Washington reaches the various camps in the country to help send news of the Kaiser’s downfall at the right _ 
the platform to eliminate all landmarks. at ten o'clock each night. It is sent out by radio men, time. This is the New York Naval Militia Corps. 
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Making Democracy Safe for Women 


By MIRIAM TEICHNER 


OME one, once upon a time, 
S wrote a poem to the effect that 

a woman was only a woman. 
Which simply goes to show that every- 
one who is a poet isn’t necessarily a 
prophet, and that times have a habit 
of changing. For today, a woman 
isn’t only a woman, with a woman's 
natural duties as wife, home-maker 
and mother. She is in addition a mu- 
nitions worker and a farmer, a food 
conservationist; am aviatrice, a rifle 
expert, a Red Cross nurse, a bond 
sulesman, a machinist, a welder, an 
elevator conductor, a hewer of wood 
and a census-taker, to say nothing 
of being a suffragist. 

The English woman has been all of 
hat ever since the beginning of the 
war. Since July, 1914, 453,000 Eng- 
lish women have gone into the indus- 
iries, 198,000 into the government 
establishments, 62,000 into the trans- 
port service, 50,000 into banking and 
inance, 307,000 into commerce; into 
ihe professions 21,000, into the civil 
service 89,000, and into local govern- 
ment work 47,000. There are now 
5,900,000 women employed in’ the 
various occupations, not including 
domestic servants and women at work 
in military, naval and Red Cross 
hospitals; and the latest statistics an- 
nounce that since the outbreak of 
war 1,256,000 men required at the 
front have been directly replaced by 
women, 

And as a result—a result which had 
as its cause not mere gratitude but the 
realization of statesmen like Prime 
Minister Lloyd George, and Mr. As- 
quith, and Colonial Secretary Long 
that for expedieney. if for no other 
reason, the nation must avail itself of 
its woman power, as of its man power, ‘a 
in the full efficiency of citizenship 
the British women are now promised 
the vote. Since the beginning of the 
war, France is considering for the first 
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the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Party, sometimes merely falling in 
with quiet cooperation, often set- 
ting the pace. And it is toward this 
particular party of this particular 
State that the eyes of the country 
are now turned, for it is a fact con- 
ceded among suffragists and states- 
men that the winning of New York for 
suffrage is of more than State signifi- 
cance; that with New York won, the 
Federal amendment will come inevita- 
bly in the near future. Thus, the war 
work of the Woman Suffrage Party of 
the State of New York has been 
watched throughout the United States 
with eager interest. The women have 
delivered the goods. And they have 
put upon the package no C.O.D. sign. 
They aren't in this job for pay. But 
there is a large curiosity as to whether 
the men of the State of New York, 
convinced now of the efficiency of 
their women, will on November 6th 
grant suffrage to them as the men of 
England have granted it to their 
women—not in mere gratitude, but 
for greater state-wide and nation-wide 
efficiency. 

The legislatures of seven States, 
notably, Arkansas (primary), Indiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Rhode Island, have granted 
their women Presidential suffrage since 
the first of the vear; nineteen States 
have Presidential suffrage, and twelve 
States full suffrage, and the electoral 
votes from the suffrage States amount 
to 172. Also, with the gradual and in- 
evitable spread of suffrage, women now 
have full suffrage not only in Australia, 
and New Zealand, but also in Finland, 
Norway, Iceland, and Denmark. In 
five provinces in Canada women 
have provincial suffrage, while, ac- 
cording to the War Suffrage Bill passed 
late in September, the wives, widows, 
daughters, and sisters of army men get 
the franchise during the period of the 








time giving its women municipal suf- 
frage, while free Russia, with its 
women’s Battalion of Death, mspiring 
its men soldiers at the front, has given 
the women complete suffrage with the 
men, 

Come now the women of America, 
three years behind their foreign sisters, perforce, upon 
the calendar, but behind them no whit in energy and 
willingness and efficiency. 

There isn’t a day just now when the reverend and 
revered Uncle Samivel isn’t taking his hat off to the 
\merican woman. He and his myriad sons have been 
accused of making a pet of their woman—a sort of 
hybrid creature, half orchid, half lap-dog. Those days 
are past now. The American woman has, so to speak. 
come across. The country and its men have “learned 
about women from er” in myriad diversified ways. 

It was shortly after the beginning of the war that the 
Council of National Defense appointed a woman’s com- 
mittee, with Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, former president 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
and now honorary president, as its head. It was only 
a short time afterward that women began to prove 
themselves in numerous ways. They have gone on to 
the land and worked shoulder to shoulder with the 
farmer; they have taken the places of men in munition 
factories and machine shops; they have been found in- 
(lispensable in the delicate work of aeroplane manufac- 
ture. They arose, a mighty army in cap and apron. 
paring knife in hand, to stand beside Herbert Hoover in 
food conservation. They cooperated with the Red 
Cross and invaded the tented cities of the khaki-clad 
with coffee houses and rest rooms and restaurants and 
information bureaus. They formed their own com- 
panies for rifle practice and home defense. Wherever 
there was a detail of war work to be done, there were 
the women. And between times—in street cars, in 
elevators, in limousines, between courses at meals, eve- 
nings—they knitted and knitted and knitted, that the 
army might go to the front clad warmly as to neck and 
cars and wrists and feet in hand-knitted “O.D.” wool. 

With this vast army of women war workers worked 


the conflict 


THE BEST SUFFRAGE ARGUMENT 


Recently 20,000 Red Cross nurses and workers paraded down Fifth Avenue, New York, 
in a final farewell to some of the marchers who are to take their stand beside the men in 
abroad. 


UNDERWOOD & 
UNDERWOOD 





DOING A MAN’S WORK 
Since the war began women have shown themselves 
able to do men’s work as well as women’s work, and no 
occupation has been too hazardous for them. This is a 
woman welder, who has released a man for the front. 


KADEL & HERVERT 


war. The promise of Premier Borden 
is that this war act will be followed by 
permanent national suffrage for all 
Canadian women following the war. 


This was probably one of the most effective demonstrations of The first act of the New York 
actual accomplishment that the woman’s cause has made 


State Woman Suffrage Party after 

the war was announced was the offer- 
ing of its services to the Governor of the State for what- 
ever war work might be required of it as an organiza- 
tion. This offer was accepted and forthwith the pacifist 
members of the organization resigned. Very soon the 
value of the offer was put to test. Governor Whit- 
man ordered the taking of the State military census for 
New York State and the suffragists were asked to help. 
In every county in the State, the suffragists did part of 
the work in cooperation with the Home Defense League 
of the county. In two counties, notably Westchester 
and Nassau, they did the entire work of the census 
taking, eliciting from the heads of their local census 
boards such comments as “Best working organization 
I ever saw,” or “Census complete, thanks to efficiency 
of suffragists in charge.” 

That was one thing. The appointment of an agri- 
cultural committee with Mrs. Ruth Litt as its head was 
another. Mrs. Litt has a practical working farm on 
Long Island, and there a number of girls went to learn 
the rudiments of farming. Mrs. Litt has been forced 
since then to give up the chairmanship of this commit- 
tee, but the work has progressed. ‘The New York City 
Party has maintained a farm school at Mount Kisco. 
Suffrage farms and gardens have been scattered like a 
patchwork over the land. Thirty-one counties are doing 
garden plot work. In one county, alone, 600 garden 
plots were distributed to boys, and instructions given, 
1500 families were given gardens on vacant lots, and 
under the direction of the suffragists, 5,500 families who 
had gardens pledged to increase them. Suffrage can- 
ning clubs were established in 24 counties. Suffrage 
canning and dehydrating experts, in suffrage automo- 
biles, traveled from place to place, with their para- 
phernalia, teaching women and girls how to conserve 
the surplus fruit and vegetable supply. It was the 
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A FIGHT IN THE OPEN 
They were intrepid, these Russian soldiers, especially in the Galician battles 
all the fighting took place on such open lands as this. 
Tarnapol districts, the: were stationed in trenches at the foot of steep hillsides, 
leading to the German main positions along the crest. 


In the Dzika Lani in the 
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THE CHARGE AHEAD 


the second line. 


Firing Line 


These four soldiers have leaped ahead of the others 
from the trench shown in the foreground. ‘This sort 
charge forward takes infinite individual nerve. 
battle of Dzika Lani, Russian soldiers pressed up the hill 
to the enemy lines and pushed for- 
ward until they stormed 
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BEHIND BARBED WIRE 


Behind the long lines of barbed wire the 
Russians kept up a steady though not 
concentrated attack. About the time 
this picture illustrates, the general dis- 
organization of many parts of the army 
impelled General Korniloff to remark: 
“The situation is so bad that we have lost 
the whole of Galicia, the whole of Kuko- 
vina, and all the fruits of our recent 
victories. The enemy is knocking at the 
gates of Riga, and if our army does not 
help to hold the Gulf of Riga, the road 
to Petrograd will be opened wide.” 
He added that the railroads’ condition 
was so bad that by November the army 
would be unable to receive supplies. 






AFTER A VICTORY 


A stretch of battlefield on a drizzly morn- 
ing. Beyond the figure of the man who 
has planted his bayonet in the ground 
beside him, lie the bodies of men, some 
sleeping, possibly some wounded and 
some killed. With men like these and in 
x country like this, General Korniloff 
maintained the discipline of his troops 
through the period of the unrest. In one 
fortnight he captured 35,809 prisoners, 93 
guns (many of them heavy cannon), 403 
machine guns, 73 trench mortars, air tor- 
pedo throwers and liquid fire engires, 2 
aeroplanes and an immense quantity of 
stores and engineering equipment. 
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and in the 
Russian 
Hospitals 


Photographs by DONALD C. THOMPSON 
Staff War Photographer 
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A REST FOR THE WOUNDED 


There is something typical of Russian leisure in these orderlies stand about gossiping. Often the wounded, 
Russian wounded, placed so casually alongside the after being bandaged with first-aid in the trenches, 
tracks until the ambulance can reach them, while the have to look out for themselves. 











NERVE OF THE WOUNDED 
Young ambulance drivers at the 
front find that the most harrowing 
business assigned them is driving 
the wounded over the rough, jolting 
roads behind the lines. “They 
scream so,” said one boy. Rus- 
sian wounded though have shown 
unique hardihood, as in the in- 
stance where two Russian men, 
scarcely able to walk, seized an 
officer who had refused to lead a 
charge and forced him to lead the 
men to victory. 
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NO FAKING HERE 
Since the rebellion, Russian surgeons have had to be especially on the watch for ma- 
lingering or faked wounds, although the good spirits in this camp suggest that none has 
been found here. Kornivalov, a young peasant soldier, was responsible for causing an 
outbreak of feigned sickness among 400 men. Not until the officers of his regiment had 
threatened to shoot every twenty-fourth man were they able to discover that Kornivaloy 
was the man behind the sudden loss of morale, and to order his execution. 


RUSSIAN WOMEN NURSES UNAFRAID 

The stories of the heroism of nurses in the war, whether Edith Cavell or less famous women, 
rival the stories of the soldiers. Even now there is no confusion in the greater number of 
the hospital camps, though Petrograd is terror-stricken at the landing of the Germans at 
Oesel.’ It is reported that the ticket offices of the capital are crowded with people, deter- 
mined to fly farther inland, offering great premiums for tickets. 





WANTED—A HOME nae 
This singular, rather over-manicured beast was dis- 
covered by an American soldier, and persuaded to 
leave his French forest for the camp life. It suggests 
a problem to the family of men in France just how much 
welcome they must give their heroes’ pets. 





MASCOT OF BAT- 
TERY B 

The duties and dignities 

of thirteen - year - old 

Freddy Grayson, mas- 
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MASCOT PARADE 
The parade @ the Mascots 
at Camp Wadsworth « aused 
more of a gtir than any 
other war maneuver since 
last April, | The animals 
behaved wifh a dignity 
gratifying toithe reviewers. 


cot of Battery B., Ten- 
nessee National Guard, 
weigh heavily upon his 
shoulders. But he is 
able in the leisure mo- 
ments of military life to 
enjoy some of the pleas- 
ures of the common boy 
of his age. However, he 
enters the drills and 
finishes on all the hikes. 





WHAT Is IT? 
This mysterious animal (possibly a dog—though we do not wish to 
excite the impatience of experts) finds New Jersey not intolerable 
with the 5th Infantry. He hes never cared for luxury. 


CURTIS PHOTO NEWS 





HARE 
THESE DEBUTANTES! 
This white débutante donkey 
has given up her coming-out 
party just to help the soldiers 
defeat the Huns, although she 
does not believe the war can 
possibly last another winter. 
Apparently, however, she is 
not “chooing her bit’ at 
Camp Wadsworth 








ne THE BEAR AT CAMP 

This cinnamon bear left the more suburba 
Rockies for the life of a trailing camp, unde 
Capt. H. H. Waugh, Co. H, 3rd Wyoming, now 


TWO FRIENDS 
The Camp Wadsworth mascots have developed real fice. If the long-eared creature is sent to the trenches 
affection for each other, but they have learned to realize the fuzzy white will be brave, and only hopes that 
thas in time of war, one must be always ready to sacri- she may get a job in reconstruction work, after the war. 
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DOING HIS BIT 


Although a rabbit has no personal reasons for not 

believing strongly in Internationalism, and certainl) 

can hardly hope for any of the war profits, this bunn) 

has abandoned its pacifist tendencies out of devotion 
to its new master at Camp Wadsworth. 








MASCOT PARADE 
The parade @ the Mascots ; 
at ( amp Wadsworth caused : ; -— % DEMOCRACY AND 
2° of a gir than any P , : 4 = | THE MONKEY 
ay | apo = re BB] roiably- no president 
behaved wih a dignity : a 4 ‘ 2° of the local patriotic 
iahibclintiie seviowaln, ’ z : committee in any of our 

° 4 s backbone towns takes 
the war more seriously 
than does this monkey, 
living unostentatiously 
at present with the 
23rd Regiment, New 
York National Guard, at 
Spartanburg. “ Mercy,” 
it exclaimed at its last 
interview, “I don’t know 
what I should do with- 

out democracy.” 








MILK FOR BABY LIONS canst 

A great many house pets who have been discommoded by the German 

intrusion are momentarily residing with the American troops. This 
cub is bottle fed by the American soldiers in France. 











THE COLONEL’S DAUGH- 
TER 
A mascot is always the boss 
of the camp, especially if it 
be the daughter of the colonel, 
and a daughter who rides a 
black and white pony. Miss 
Gwendolin Shonton reports 
kindly in regard to the com- 
pany at Camp Wadsworth, 
and so does the pony. 











THE BEAR A\T CAMP ae it PEACE IN WAR TIME rae 
10n bear left the more suburban districts of the It is doubtful whether the rigors and routine of war |  allunderstanding. The donkey, more adaptable, is re- 
the life of a training camp, under the auspices of time are suited to the temperament of the pig. Except | signed to making the best of even terrible times. The pic- 
Vaugh, Co. H, 3rd Wyoming, now in Camp Greene. at dinner-time the peace in the sty has always passed | ture was taken at Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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$1,000,000 Worth of High C’s 


A Few of the World’s Leading Musi- 
cal Artists Who Will Be Heard in 


America’s Principal Cities Dur- 








ing the Coming Season 


Amelita Galli-Curci, 
who created a furore 
when she first ap- 
peared with the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. This 
marvelous colorature 


Mabel Garrison, a 
native of Baltimore 
and a product of 
American training, is 
Winning greater ad- 
miration each season 
with her broad musi- 
cal intellect and ex- 
quisite soprano voice. wie netN 


soprano began her 

career in Italy and 

later found favor in 
South America. 




















Rosa Raisa is a young Polish artist 

who studied and first won approval in 

opera in Italy, but has won her 

greatest laurels with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 


Gabrielle Gills, the French 

soprano, visited America for the 

first time last season an made 

such a deep impression upon 

critics that she has remained for 
a second tour. 














ruinx 
Genevieve Vix, so- 
prano, has been an 
admired luminary 
in Paris and Ma- 
drid for several 
years and great 
interest attaches to 
her bow to musical 
audiences in this 
country. 


Efrem Zimbalist, the noted 
violinist, with his little daugh- 
ter, Marie Virginia Zimbalist. 
Baby Marie’s mother, Alma 
Gluck, as well as her father, 
is a favorite with musical 
audiences. 


Josef Stransky, conductor of 

the New York Philharmonic 

orchestra, whose popularity, 

due to the wonderful work of 

his orchestra, is growing with 
each season. 














Helen Stanley, a 
brilliant soprano, 
whorecently shared 
honors with Geral- 
dine Farrar in the 
concert tour of the 
Ellis Grand Opera 
Co. and who will 
be heard again this 
winter. 


Mary Jordan, the American contralto, 

who gained success in opera and is mak- 

ing many friends with her charming 

voice and pleasing personality while 
on concert tour. 


Margaret Keyes, a Canadian-born 
American, of purely American edu- 
cation, who has fulfilled every 
prediction made when she first 
attracted attention as a prodigy. 
As a contralto she ranks with 
Schumann-Heink. She will appear 
solely in concert this season. 








Jacques Thibaud is the leading ex- 

aPEDA ponent of the fine French school of 

Jasha Heifetz, the young Russian violinist, who violin playing. He served at the 

is coming to this country for a concert tour. front two years and was then granted 

Heifetz has created a sensation in musical circles an extended leave of absence by the 

of Europe during the past four years, and his French Government for a concert tour 
arrival here is awaited with interest. in America. 





Joseph Bonnet is known in Paris as “Guilmant 
Redivivus.” A pupil of that great organist, he 
is considered the world’s leading organist. The 
French Government granted him leave of absence 
from the army for a concert tour of America. 
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OU know what toasting does to bread, or 

meat (broiling), or coffee, or most other good 
things. It heightens the flavor, makes it enticing, 
and then—seals it in. 


Now you know exactly why we toast the 


: tobacco for LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes—to im- How to open the package 
prove flavor and seal it in. Tear off part of the top only, as shown 
rm ; Lopk UE Ki2 Cigarettes in paper packages are carried 
ut Toasting does just that to Burley tobacco; we more handily this way and keep better; 
ry 
st 


perfect way to toast Burley tobacco: we did it and 
won the hearts of millions of cigarette smokers. 

Think of the taste of a brown crisp, buttered- 
hot slice of toast; think of a tender, perfectly 
broiled piece of steak ; think of the flavor of your 
morning coffee. They’ve all been toasted, haven’t 
they (or broiled, or roasted) ? 


| worked five years to learn this, and to invent the less likely to spill into your pocket. 
{ 


There you are. Toasting gives everything 
more flavor, and seals in the flavor for delivery to 
you—fresh. 


Now you know why we toast the tobacco for 


LUCKY STRIKE the real Burley cigarette. 


ts loasted 


Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATED 














S Copyright by The American Tobacco Company, Inc., AgiT 
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While love drew them together, the evil-plotting Sea-Wolf searched them out! 
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We’re sagging south on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new.”’ 
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brawn and brain, devoid of conscience, he turns 
his ship intoa hell. ‘‘The Sea-Wolf’’ is a big, 
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Men Who Are Winning the War! 


Continued from page 611) 


vin admiration and loyalty. As you 


his anteroom waiting your turn 


it im 
io see him you inevitably hear great 
bursts of laughter from his office. It is | 


laughter that suggests ge nuineness and a | 
splendid vitality. A view of him is con- | 
frmation, with his six-foot frame of a 
football player and his good-looking face. 

if he has any quarrel with fate it is that it 

brought on this war when he was in the 

midway, nondescript period of life, “a 

oung man” as men go in positions of 
command in civil life and no longer a 

voung man as they are rated in the adve n- 

iure across the seas. Having placed him 

at one of these “trying periods ” of life, 

| might as well tell his age: 35 years. 
Here follow other biographic al details: 
scion as might be supposed of the famous 
New York family of his name, graduate of 
Harvard, then of Columbia Law School, 
he practiced law in New York City and 
was elected to the New York State Senate 
from his native Dutchess County, and 
reelected after the Tammany bosses had 
said they would make an example of him 
and prove that disobedient young men of 
his kind couldn’t get on in the world. 
Then he became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and married another member of 
the Roosevelt family, even more closely 
connected with the Colonel. 

In all these 35 vears galloped through 
in the last paragraph there are two things 
that ought to be told for their illustrative 
importance. One of them exhibits his 
sense of publicity —a characteristic family 
trait. In Harvard he wanted to be editor 
of the Harvard Crimson, the students’ 
daily newspaper, when every one wanted 
to know how President Eliot would vote | 
in an important election. While others 
wondered the candidate for editor went 
up to the Prexy’s house, rang his doorbell 
and plumped the question at him how he 
would vote. And Mr. Eliot told him! 
This “scoop” resulted in an appointment 
to the Crimson editorship. Mr. Roose- 
velt still thinks he ought to have been a | 
reporter after leaving college. The same 
journalistic instinct led him, when he was 
trving to be reelected against Murphy's 
orders to the State Senate, to use full-page 
alvertisements in the county newspapers. 
Before that, candidates had resorted to 
small paid notices, with pictures of them- 
selves that looked for all the world like the 
man who had used Blank’s pills and been 
cured. Now in Dutchess County, at 
least, they always use full pages. 

The other incident was his first fight in 
public life. The unimaginative thing for 
a young State Senator was to do as the 
hoss told him, even when the boss bade 
him vote for an utterly unfit man for the 
United States Senate. But this Mr. 
Roosevelt refused to do and one of the 
most famous struggles in the history of 
New York State polities resulted. It was 
seven years ago. The Democratic party 
was in control of New York for the first 
time in nearly a generation. Murphy was 
in power; only a small margin of inde- 
pendent Democrats might be expected to 
resist his will. The boss and the financial 
circle back of him wanted the fruits of 
victory. There was to be no compromise. 
William F. Sheehan, a man satisfactory 
to the financial supporters of the boss, for 
he was their favorite attorney, but utterly 
repugnant to the conscience of the State, 
was the party candidate for the vacant 
Senatorship. 

Certain traditional opponents of the 
Tammany boss organized the opposition 
to Sheehan. Edward M. Shepard and 
Thomas Mott Osborne went about among 
the members of the Legislature urging 
them not to vote for Murphy’s candidate 
and securing pledges not to do so wherever 
possible. It appeared soon that there | 
were enough independent Democrats in | 


| influence of the Senator from Dutchess 


the Legislature to prevent Sheehan’s 
election provided only they stood firm in 


| the face of the powerful pressure that the 


boss and the financial interests back of 
him would bring to bear upon them. The 
amateur politician usually falls down be- 
fore the professional and no great hope 
was felt for the success of a movement 
led by Mr. Shepard and Mr. Osborne 
against Murphy and Sheehan. They were 
good at organizing anti-Murphy demon- 
strations but not good at making them 
effective. 

And this fight probably would have 
been no exception to the rule had it not 
been for the personality of Mr. Roose- 
velt, then a young Senator, from Dutchess 
County, whose name for the first time 
became known to the people of the State 
as it developed that he was the real leader 
of the “insurgents” against Murphy. 
The way he made the fight gave him a 
national reputation. The issue hung upon 
whether the little group of insurgents 
who were making Sheehan’s election im- 
possible by refusing to obey the will of | 
Murphy’s caucus could be held together in 
spite of the efforts of the machine. Mur- 
phy went personaliy to Albany to break 
the opposition to his plans. Everyone 
knows what kind of stuff members of the 
Legislature are made of, certainly not the 


| sternest and most heroic in the world. | 
Against these rather weak vessels was | 


brought all the strength and unserupu- | 
lousness of the machine. The bosses went 
to the homes of the insurgent members 
and foreed local banks to call loans held 
by the members, by their relatives, by | 
their friends and their political backers. | 
Mortgages were foreclosed. Threats of | 
political annihilation were made. Polit- | 
ical rewards were offered to those who | 
would break away. But still they stood 
firm and in the end forced Sheehan's | 
withdrawal, largely through the personal | 
! 





County, who hired a house in Albany and | 
had all his insurgent supporters live in it | 
to keep them under his eve and out of the | 
reach of Murphy's agents. There 
not one defection. It was a great triumph | 
for a young man making his first appear- 
ance in active politics. It stamped him as 
a first-class fighting man. 


Was | 


| 


The Spirit of Paul Revere 


Don't you hear him when the night 
Drops its curtain dark and still, 
Hoof-beats pounding in the vale, 
Hoof-beats sounding on the hill. 
Clattering through the village street, 
Drumming by the lonely farms, 
Calling loudly as he goes 
“Wake! to arms.” 
Can't you see him as he rides 
Like a shadow in the night, 
Streaming cloak, peruke untied, 
With the moon to mark his flight, 
Rousing every sleeping house 
To the thrill of war's alarms, 
Knocking at the bolted doors 
“Wake! to arms.” 


“Tis the soul of Paul Revere 
Speeding on from coast to coast, 
With the message that of yore 
Summoned forth a patriot host— 
Lest the foe be at your gates 
Leave your factories and farms, 
On to France and victory! 


“Wake! 


' to arms.” 


—MInna Irvina. 
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Concrete Roadway Intersection at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. Built for Permanence by the 
Inited States Government. 


Merging Country 


Roads 


Into Nation Wide System 


ITTLE stretches of improved road _ here 


and there in 
you far. To be 


9 
your county won't get 
of greatest benefit, your road 


improvements should be planne -«d to make road systems. 


When roads everywhere are built of 
concrete, you can get anywhere any 
time, regardless of season or weather. 





Pulling ON a concrete road with a heavy load 
1s easier than pulling AGAINST an earth 
road with a light load—and it pays better. 


Many communities 
ure now awake to this 
truth. They are build- 
ing complete systems 
of conerete roads- 
roads that outlive the 
bond issue which made them 
possible. These conerete road 
systems are built on carefully 


selected routes to connect the towns and serve the rural districts. If more of 


such systems existed today there 


would be less congestion on our railroads. 


Concrete Roads Are Not a Luxury 


Practically 
ing are on the job or near it. 


all of the mater 


ials necessary for concrete road build - 
First cost is reasonable, maintenance 


is negligible. They soon eain enough in the savings they produce 
through low upkeep cost, less wear and tear on vehicles, time 


saved between objective po 


ints, and larger loads, to pay their 


cost. They are good, profit-earning roads for years after paid for. 


Concrete roads pre- 
vent many kinds of waste 
— waste of road funds — 
waste of perishable products. 
They permit quick distribu- 
tion to market centers. And 
with greater agricultural pro- 
duction we must have more 
dependable highways for 
motor transportation to make 
up in part for the inability 
which 





CONCRETE ROADS 
Their Advantages 


No Mud—No Dust 
No Ruts—No Holes 
No Slipping 

No Skidding 

Easy Hauling 
Smooth Riding 

Long Life—Safety 
Always ready for use 
Low Maintenance 
Moderate Cost 


Be 


portl 











crete road is. 

and cement, 
crushed stone, and water. 
durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the ma- 
terial used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 
ama Canal requiring great solidity and strength. 


a 





It takes much less power to get over this concrete 
than it does on any other type—and power costs 
money, whether you feed a team or buy gasoline. 


of railroads to meet the demands 
speeded up industry for war needs 


are placing upon them. 


sure you know what a con- 
Concrete is made of 
sand and pebbles or 
It is hard and 


Write for a free copy of Bulletin 136 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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O conserve food supplies, it is sug- 
gested that we abolish ice cream. 
American food prices have advanced 42 


per cent. since the beginning of the war. 


“TIl have ‘em ready for |" pyoland is pk: 

; ‘ngland is planning to take the chewing- 
you at 4.30 — put em Of | gum trade away from the United States. 
while you wait if you like. Hod carriers and laborers of Albany, 
Yes, sir, I know the kind |N. Y., subseribed $50,000 to the Liberty 
you want. Every one says | Loan. 
the same. It’s always | Col. Roosevelt recently refereed two 
| boxing bouts at the Great Lakes Training 
| School. 
| Between 40,000 and 
|homes have been 
Germans. 

Clothing discarded by drafted men at 
our camps is to be sent to Belgian war 
sufferers. 


° Over 900,000 American Lutherans have 
adopted a_ resolution pledging loyalty 
to the Government. 

President Babst of the American 
Sugar Refining Company predicts a fall 
in the price of sugar. 

On account of the high cost of liquor, 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“It's that Foster Friction Plug that Owing to the scarcity of food in Hun- 
prevents slipping that people like. gary, the public has been recommended 
Then there are no holes to track mud to shoot and eat crows. 

and dirt into the house—that adds Divorced men in Washington are so 
to the popularity, especially with the numerous that they are planning to 
—- organize a “‘Consolation Club.” 

The B. & O. railroad will accept mileage 
coupons for payment of meals, excess 
baggage charges and telegrams. 

Montana copper miners’ wages range 
from $4.50 to $6.75 a day, compared 
with $3 and $4.50 before the war. 

In Stuttgart, a quiet, peaceful German 
city of 300,000 population, 40,000 police 
penalties are imposed each year. 

A New York man recently paid $1.75 
‘for a faucet for his kitchen sink and 
$3 for the labor required to attach it. 

The exiled Czar of Russia is a great 
| whist player. He formerly used over 
11,200 packs of cards a year at $7 a pack. 
| <A Texas Federai judge said that if he 
jhad his way he would shoot United 
States senators who are accused of 
| disloyalty. 

Money s collected by labor unions in the 
| United States amount to $50,000,000 
| annually, some charging a fee as high as 
$50 a year. 
| The student enrollments of the theo- 
|logical seminaries in the United States 
show a drop of 40 per cent. to 50 per cent., 
due to the war. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has just granted an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the wages of its employees, the 
fifth in twenty months. 
| Four and a half million British women 
|are working in trades and crafts under 
government jurisdiction, 1,256,000 of 
them having released men for service. 

To save wool to meet the needs of the 
army, the Council of National Defense 
is formulating plans to have “shoddy” 
used instead of wool in civilian clothes. 

A New York judge recently held that 
a man who would go on a strike in an 
industry needed by the country to carry 
on the war was unfit to become a citizen. 

Members of the IT. W. W. arrested in 
New York recently on sedition charges 
declare that the warfare against their 
organization “has been inspired by big 
| business.” 
| William Bayard Hale, President Wil- 
| son’s biographer and his special envoy 
| to Carranza during the Mexican troubles, 

has become a Socialist and is no longer 


50,000 Belgian 
destroyed by the 








3,000 saloons have been closed in the 
State of New York. 

Trolley men say that street car fares 
must be increased or the service reduced, 
or bankruptey faced. 


“Women use the Cat's Paw Spanish 
Heel, you know.” 


“You say they wear longer than the 
ordinary kind?” 





“ Why, yes, the Friction Plug not only 
prevents slipping, but adds to | 
the wear. No, they cost no 
more than ordinary heels. ” 





TH 


CUSHION HEEL 
coSTER RUBBER, 





50c. attached, black, white or tan. For 


men, women ‘and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY | wilson’s friend. 


105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | ‘Twelve hundred employees of the 
ate ‘ ; N ‘ r T aur »peaAwy 

Originators and Potentecs of the Foster Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping | have just received an advance of 10 per 


The Melting Pot 


Bits of News from Here, 


There and Everywhere 


| since July, 1915, 


propriation for clerical service in the War 


service applicants. 
A patriotic 


war has been signed by saddle manu- 
facturers and unions. 
The editor of the Chicago Record- 


IIerald advocates the creation of a na- 
tional junkman—or department of sal- 
vage to save every particle of material 
and use it over and over. 

A letter written by a New York phy- 
siclan serving In an army hospital im 
France says: “The cigarette is doing 








more to help win this war than any other 
one thing outside the essentials of war- 
fare.” 

The woman owner of a hotel at South- 
ampton, L. LI, which lost its liquor 
license through the activities of the 
town’s residents, has taken revenge 
by making the hotel a negro lodging 
house. 

Bitter discussion has been created 
over the suggestion of the German 
government that after the war it will 


propagate human beings as cattle are | 


bred, to develop a human race of higher 
qualities. 

A thousand Liberty Bond salesmen of 
Chicago have asked for the expulsion 
from Congress of Senator La Follette. 
The California Federation of Labor has 
adopted a resolution calling La Follette 
“a loyal and true American.’ 

In closing his excoriation of Senator 
La Follette on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, ex- 
claimed: “‘By God, you ought to stand 
here and support the flag and the Presi- 
dent and help bring victory to American 
arms.” 

To promote closer trade relations 
between the United States and South 
America a new steamship line has been 
started between New York and Val- 
paraiso and the United States Shipping 
Board has assigned five ships to the 
service. 

The American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy justified the strike of ship- 
yard workers on Government. vessels in 
San Francisco on the ground that “‘la- 
bor’s loyalty to the American Govern- 
ment does not mean servility to greedy 
employers.” 

The United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion .has pledged its members to the sup- 
port of the Government throughout the 
war and to subscribe to the Liberty Loan. 
President. Pabst called upon all brewers 
to leave no stone unturned to secure rigid 
enforcement of prohibition and regulatory 
laws. 

The President of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor has written 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation, to ask who pays the ex- 
penses of the meetings held under the 
auspices of the Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy. Gompers replies, “I have 
no time to pay attention to the barking 
of dogs at my heels.” 

The statement that the Socialists’ 
ticket was recently elected at Dayton 
Ohio, we are advised by the C itizens’ 


Committee of Dayton, is erroneous. The | 


recent primary election was only an 
elimination contest in which the Citizens 
Committee candidates and likewise the 
three Socialists candidates were success- 
ful. The election on November 6th will 
be a squarely drawn battle between the 
three non-taxpayers and the three ex- 
perienced business men, 
Let the people rule! 


cent. in their wages, the fifth increase 
A four million dollar additional ap- 


Department means that more than 4,000 | 
additional places are available to civil | 


agreement to facilitate | 
delivery of saddlery and harness to the 
Government during the course of the 








Leslie’s Weekly 


Terms as low as $1 a month 


Charge accounts opened with any 
honest person on very liberal terms, 
No security required. Goods sent 
prepaid to youy bank or express sub- 
ject to examination and approval. If 
not perfectly satisfied do not accept 
them. We have been established since 
1843 and have thousands of satisfied 
customers. Write for our catalog’ No, 
77 showing full line of fine Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. Sent free. 


No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York, U. 3. *® 
(Northeast Corner Broad 














LETTER 


., (UT Out THE- 
UNDER SEPARATE COVER’ 
BuG-BEAR 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have your sep- 
arate package actually 
accompany the letter—toreally 
have your fourth class package “ 
and first class letter carried as 
first class by the same mail. 


That is actually what you can accomplish by 
using the 


' a 
Geo oe XK 
The TWO IN ONE Envelope Bag is a canvas 


bag made in all sizes with an envelope firmly 
attached. 


Aseld delays, misunderstandings and loss of 
sales. 
Write today for free samples and price list. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
607 So. 4th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


20,000 Rifles 











HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


200 Machine Guns 
5,000 Revolvers 100 B/L Field Cannons 
5,000,000 Cartridges | 50 B/L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments | 15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks | 50,000 Explosive Shells 
2.500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (Blue) 
We have supplied from our largest in the 
world stock of army auction goods, the U.S 
Government and many states and cities with 
obsolete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of which 
were sold to us just prior to the U. S, Declaration of War 

High Army Officers say: “Bannerman’s stock is a 
Godsend to us.” 

Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massa- 
chusetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route. 
Gov’t auction sale terms, cash with order. Examination 
and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 

Large Ilustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed $0c. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. ¥. 


















ny 
Seuten a end Sizes 
GARAGES—BARNS— FACTORIES, ETC. 


Put up or taken down in a jiffy. Save time and 
labor. ave a strong, permanent, fireproof, water- 
proof building, ah size, smallest to largest, for any 


purpose wnater ver ade of steel. Ready to erect. 
FREE logs ith prices’and plane for for the bulla» 
E fe or builc 


» for them 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
METAL ROOFING, METAL LOCKERS, ROLLING DOORS, ETC. 
| 335-385 Facies Ne CINCINNATI. OHIO 


dings you neex 





PHILADELPHIA 


3 | A hotel in the center of the city, with superior service 


and every comfort at surprisingly low rates 
Rooms with Bath $2.00 a day and up 
Rooms without Bath $1.50 a day and up 
The WALTON Roof Garden is one of Philadelphia’s Show Places 
Dancing every evening after 8. Unexcelled cuisine, 
Booklet on Philadelphia in general and 
the WALTON in particular, on request 


Hotet WALTON 
FIBRE 2c 


4-POUND F ty . Ake EASY TERMS, 
Orthopedic Braces for All Defermities, Send for Booklet. 
Ray \Irautman, 647 Dean Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Watching the Nation’s Business | 





By THOMAS F. LOGAN | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY BURE 


Treating Shell Shock 


HE need for treatment of shell shock, 
which has caused the retirement of 
ousands of soldiers from the battle-line, 
is caused the United States army to 
repare for the establishment of a sepa- 
ite corps of physicians to handle this 
ork for the American army in France. 
Dr. Enrico.Castelli, of Washington, is one 
the first to be commissioned for the 
w branch of the medical corps. He has 
cen appointed Captain U. 5. A. Medical 
Corps, and will aid in the enlistment of 
other neurologists for this particular kind 
war work. Dr. Castelli recently 
mched a movement to enlist the ser- 
ces of all Italians resident in the United 
“tute; for the benefit of the United 
States in war. He felt the best way to 
further the movement was to volunteer 
services to the United States 
Government. . He is a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen. He is a graduate of the Royal 
Military School of Italy, and served in 
the Italian army as first lieutenant. He 
represented the army and navy of Italy 
al the Congress of the Association of | 
Military Surgeons in the United States in 
1902. He has served as consulting physi- | 
cian in many of the large American hos- | 
pitals. He is a chevalier of the Red Cross | 
of Italy. 


his own 


Why Berlin Fears America 

JQEACE talk in Germany, not the gos- 
sip of a deluded people but serious 
discussions in government circles, is 
founded on a wholesome respect for what 
America can bring to the war. And it is 
not the fighting strength of the United 
States that worries Berlin. It is the 
wealth of America that the Kaiser's coun- 
sclors fear. An examination of this coun 
trv’s financial resources warrants 'Teu- 
tonic apprehension. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, according to Treasury De- 
partment records, the combined resources 
of the national and state banks of the 
country, including trust companies, was 
$1,500,000,000. With that wealth im 
sight, the Government raised $3,000,000,- 
000, or twice the total of the bank re- | 
sources. Today the banks show a total 
of resources amounting to $37,000,000,- 
000. According to precedent, therefore, | 
the United States is able today to raise 
$74,000,000,000 on bond issues. Much 
discussion of financial figures has cheap- | 
ened popular estimates of the purchasing | 
power of a billion dollars, but a study of 
war expenditures is likely to restore the 
prestige of the dollar. Prior to the war 
the eight biggest naval powers of the 
world owned a total of 117 dreadnoughts. 
England, for example, had 36 to America’s 
17. If this Government decided to spend 
its $74,000,000,000 on dreadnoughts, and 
could do so, the United States might pro- 
ceed against Germany with 3,217 dread- 
noughts, or merely 28 times the total 
number supposed to be in existence at the 
beginning of the present war. If America 
wished to specialize on destroyers, which 
now cost approximately $1,200,000 each, 
she could add the trifling number of 40,- 
000 to the fleet under the command of 
Admiral Sims. Germany has a monopoly 
on submarines at present, and is supposed 
to be building 300 or 400 a year, but 
this government may console itself with 
the thought that it has the financial abil- 
ity to put 62,000 up-to-date U-boats into 
the war game. The standardized loco- 
motives we are sending to France and 
Russia cost about $45,000 each. This is a | 
big advance in the cost that was quoted | 
three years ago. Nevertheless, America’s | 
$74.000,000,000 would construct 1,644,444 
or considerably more than two of the best 
locomotives that can be built for every | 


AU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 29,990 soldiers in the field. 


| Allies there was a shortage of rifles for | 
|output of Enfield plants in this country, 


| but the supply of cartridges on hand did 
‘not fit the bore of that make. 


| their machinery and turn out barrels that 
| would take a standard American ammuni- 


| structed to 


| tween so-called standard American army 


| standardized 


| headquarters for mechanics will com- 


| mile of railway in the entire world. The 


United States is supposed to be building 
20,000 powerful airplanes. Experts have 
figures that a fleet of 50,000 American 
“war eagles’’ would put a quick period to 
the war. The available wealth of this 
country would purchase at an average | 
cost of $40,000 exactly 1,850,000 battle- 
ships of the air, or 37 times more than the | 
number we are told would end the con- | 
flict in Europe. The War Department | 
announces that a complete kit for a sol- 
dier, including rifle, bayonet, bedding and 
rations, now costs $156.71. At that rate, 
the United States could outfit an army of 
472,000,000 men, which is more than the 
combined man power of the 45 countries 
of the world, from China, which has a 
possible fighting force of 3,430,000, down 
to little Costa Rica, which could put only 
The Kaiser 
sneered at England’s “contemptible little 
army,”, but he is not likely to under- | 


estimate the power of America’s wealth, | 
“Flivverizing’’ War Supplies 
War Department experts have bor- | 
rowed an idea from the vaudeville 
entertainers who tackle a pile of seeming | 
junk in full view of an audience, conduct 
a race against time, and produce in a 
limited number of loose seconds a com- | 
plete motor car ready to run. When 
America begins to fight, our soldiers will 
be able to duplicate the vaudeville trick. 
At the time the United States joined the 


American soldiers. England offered the 


Then it | 
was that Joffre suggested a scheme which | 
has had far-reaching results. The En- 
field factories were compelled to change 


tion and Springfield rifle makers were in- 
standardize their output. 
Formerly, there were slight variations be- 


rifles from various factories. Now, how- 
ever, if parts of Springfield rifles are piled 
in heaps, well-drilled soldiers may attack 
the piles in a race against time and emerge 
from the contest with guns ready to shoot. 
This Government is now manufacturing 
for France and Russia a large quantity of 
locomotives. They are 
exact duplicates and may be shipped in 
parts. If, by mistake, some of tiie parts 
| of one locomotive go to France and others 
| to Russia, it will be quite a simple matter 
to make up deficiencies by drawing on sur- 
| plus stock. The new Liberty motor is ab- 
| solutely standardized and built to fit any 
American-made airplane or hydroplane. 
America’s 3-inch guns will take shells 
from any factory in the United States, 
but cannot fire the French munitions. 
Therefore, as the guns “wear out” in 
battle they will be re-bored to take shells | 

| 

| 





made for the French 75-metre guns. The 
new army trucks are thoroughly stand- 
ardized. If several are wrecked, the | 
undamaged parts may be reassembled | 
into new vehicles. When this Govern- | 
ment’s scheme of “flivverizing” war sup- 
plies is completed General Pershing’s 


pletely eclipse the middle-West factories | 
where popular-price cars are supposed to | 
come out of a hopper. 


America Faces a Penny Famine 
VERY mint in the United States is 
working at top speed twenty-four 

hours a day to meet the demand for 1-cent 
pieces, but even these heroic measures | 
will not prevent a shortage in pennies. | 
The famine is a logical result of the new | 
\ 
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| spreads sunshine so lavishly you'll nick-a- 





Copyright 1917 
by R. J. Keynolds 
Tobacco Co 


P. A. plays the smokegame 
with all cards on the table! 


O “palmed” joker to get-your-goat when you've finished 
one or a dozen jimmy pipe loads or makin’s cigarettes 
with Prince Albert for smokefuel! For, P. A. is not only a 
distinctly quality tobacco but it’s made by our exclusive patented 
process which removes bite and parch. You can’t get in wrong 
with the national joy smoke, no matter which end of the table 
you occupy! Which makes you pass up coupons, premiums 
or gifts for what they’re worth compared with quality ! 
Your smokeluck will change with a bang like you were cutting 
for deal with a fresh deck quick as you rake into your smoke- 
chest some of that Prince Albert flavor and fragrance. It’s so 
delightful, so refreshing, so new to your taste you'll be the first 
party to chip in for a new supply between every fifth pot! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


sure-certain-is the little brother of happy smoke-days! For, it’s 
so mellow it can’t bite the tenderest tongue; so Satisfying it 
“reaches” the dyed-in-the-wool “regular”! You just feel you 
want to buy up all the P. A. in town 
and corner the market! It’s so cleverly 
good; it wins you so Sincerely! 
You wouldn’t stand for a bluff more than 
once in any game. We tell you to lay a bet 
that you’ll be chums with Prince Albert as 
soon as you fire up! What we pass you right 
here is ace-high. Prince Albert’s chief and 
only job is to hand out the greatest amount of 
jimmy pipe and makin’s joy you or any other 
man ever dreamed could be possible! P. A. 





PRINCE ALBERI 


new-notch in your smokecareer ! 


Prince Albert is to be had everywhere tobacco is sold in 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and half- 

d tin humidors—and—in that clever, practical 
pound crystal-glass humidor with sponge-moistener 
top that keeps the tobacco in perfect condition. 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





$ on = A ee al OD 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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ERE you can get 


diamonds at wonder- 
ful savings, roved by 
customers’ letters. Diamonds 
which originally sold at full 
~rices. The exact qualities 
for which full prices are 
pai? today. Any new mountin 
you prefer. Encased in a hand- 
some gift box and you can try : 
to match at full 60 per cent more, 


Diamond Banking 


A House Over 60 Years, and 
ted over a million dollars, ‘in the \\ 
usiness of diamond banking—-lend- Sy 
ng money on high grade diamonda, . 
watches, and other jewelry. When % 
he money we lend is - 4 repaid, 
we must 6ell the diamon 


Look These oun 


A Startling Christmas Spe- 
etal. 1/2 64 kt. exact 
- arante a we rege of this per- 
eeely € ut, genuine diamond of 
a high degree of perfection and 
satisfactory color. Gentlemen's 14-kt, 
solid gold mounting. Try to match at 
fouble our price Licenced Cash 
0. . Unpa 
Loan Price. ......... “ eooe $29. 29.00 . 
Ac Rete Engagement Suggea- 
tion, Fine quality gemof very high 
degree of pertec ction, and perfect 

































f graved, > 
gold with platinum-like prongs 
er nyatre ment ring. Shipped in 
porate gift box. Try to match 
this bargain at 65 per cent more. 
sh Loan $110 












eCeeecaaeeeebarnn 


0.00. Un- 
1. ccccceecneesccersccseeecceesses 

Alwaua Popular Christmas Gift—The Fancy Clua- 

ter Ring. Platinum-like white gold pierced style 

mounting set with seven large, fiery, brilliant sol- 

itaires to give the effect ee a large solitaire. This 

geason’s very newest in cluster mounting 


Try to match at $90. Unpaid Loan Price $45. 00 


Senton Approval 


We will be glad to send you, pre- 
paid, on approval and prithout Lbligations, 
ny of our sargains for TION, 

any ot m for esis Jor See, oo ws you 

dec ihe" to buy. Liberty Bonds ‘accepted as cash. 

Diamonds bought here are like insurance 
policies. Youknow what you can borrow before 
you buy. See our Cash Back Guarantee, 


Send the Coupon 


epandreds of Bpec ial bargains are listed in 
this new bulletin, ite for it today. Not just one 
qpalty of diamonds, but all qualities are shown in 
is remarkable bulletin, Your name and address 
on the coupon is enough, but write NOW. 


Op 
Jos. DeRoy & Sons Paty Office 
1532 DeRoy Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
References by permission: Farmere’ Deposit _Na- 


tional Bank, Marine National Bank and any Pitte- 
burgh Daily Newspaper 

























{UCOROECEECORORCUAEECERteetat eee teetente 


MUCRRSACeeH Reeth ceceeeeayuctioggs 


’ 


i Gentlemen: — Please send me, absolutely free and p prepaid, { 


bom new Bargain Bu Bulletin of diamonds, watches and other 
i ewelry. Itis distinctly understood that I assume no Shilen 
tions of any kind, | 





Narne.... { 
Add cas 

AMonth Buysa e SM TH 
. $250 Visible Writing L. ° I 
Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal ar 
rangement—has Back-spacer—Tabula- 
tor two color ribbon— Ball Bearing con- 
struction—every operating convenience. 
Five days freetrial. Fully guaran- 
teed. Catalog and special price sent free. 











OF \CSaMAE ee” 









R. MITH 
355 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








lin or ‘Guitar sent on ap- 

proval. Liberal allowance 
on old instruments in ex- 

change for the * Gibson’ 


tions. al le infor- 
mation for player 
cher. Explains won- 


derfn! new violin consirucuon with 

ited Top and Back 

and Stradivarius Arching. Alsg 
free treatise on How to Practice 


Teach and Sell the Gibson 
Make $1,800 to $5,000 


or More a Year . 
Become a her. Splendid 
nities for Mandolin and Guitar 
ers—eithe 


y, 
teacher professionally and 
financially. We permanent 
aching and business oppertansty 
—_ open for ecither se 


write: il 

‘hn “1017: did 

» Star Soloist 

“ON OUR CAPITAL 
Bouts’ Serritosy rotected. 


ay 
000s when sold; return goods not sold. Ti 
EE t 0 those, “interested our new $1.00 ore 
— “The tion 


n,' 
'o.,\\ Maintenance jai jin 
Parsons St. Kalamazoo, Grohestran'y America’s most 
ort a |S. A. Gentlemen: Wick, \ successtu director, Wm.Place 
book \ Jr. Write now for pratalos. 
complete Catalog, free treatise, . Treatise ‘Ho: 


our agent. 
k furnished. | 
= » sigtin Hunt. for t 


Ww Practice 
i about the W Si 
Pince. 4 book cg all ree Don’t waits AGT 
— f teacher ou. here NOW, fili out the coupon. 
Mandolin Mando-bass 
OMandola OGuitar GIBSON-MANDOLIN 
OMando-cetlo  OHarp-guiter GUITAR CO. 
Name 0001 cocccccce cocccccececcece 211 ens St., 





Aides woe v0 v00 20s; vee eoe,ee\ 











By W. E. 


‘Will This Be a Toyless Christmas? 


AUGHIN BAUGH 


ITHIN the past few weeks I have | exhibits, with a capital prize for the best 
received so very many letters from | historical display of toys or games. 


overseas merchants desirous of purchasing 
toys that 
fact that Christmas is neé 


uwathand. Each 


buyer who writes me states that it is prac- | 
tically impossible to obtain toys of any | toys. 
kind, and a toyless Christmas for the little | tries 


ones the world over is worse by far than 
Hamlet without the principal character. 
We cannot tell our little men and women 
that Santa Claus’s sleigh and team have 
been requisitioned by the Government 


we have not the heart to banish even for one placed upon toys leaving this country, 
Christmas this happiest of days from boy | 


I am forcibly reminded of the | celebrated throughout 


| 
| 





|}and Latin-America, 


The Christmas season is extensively | 
the West Indies 
and these markets 
are loud in their clamoring for American | 
Our nearness to most of these coun- ! 
makes the proposition extremely 
inviting, and means that we can get ap- 
propriate goods to them despite the ship- | 
ping handicaps, for the Exports Adminis- 
trative Board has decreed that no export | 
license will be required or embargo 


except, of course, to the Central Powers. | 

















PHOTOS BROWN BROS. 


AMERICA CAPTURING THE TOY TRADE 


Winchendon, Mass., 


the toy center of America for years, is now only one of many 


towns to benefit from what the war has done to Germany’s corner of the toy market 


Bennington, Vt., 
impetus of the new business. 


and girl land. 

the kiddies and do what 

brighten this day of days. 
As is well known, Germany, 


we 


Switzer- 


We must keep faith with | 
“an to} goods let me make a few practical sugges- 
| tions. 


land and France before the war practically | 


dominated the toy trade of the world. 
For obvious reasons none of these coun- 
tries is now in a position to cater to the 
requirements of the nations celebrating 
this festival. Sensing this shortness in the 
toy market, both Japan and the United 
States have made wonderful strides for- 
ward to cater to buyers. 


goods, such as boats, cars, wagons, ani- 
mals, Noah’s arks and the like, while the | 
ingenious and practical-minded Yankee | 





Japan confined | order to get the goods. 
her attention chiefly to imitating and | forwarding « 
reproducing the more accepted line of | dealers that hee avy and bulky toys and | 


designed mechanical toys, kiddie-cars, | 


automobiles, bicycles, electrically oper- 
ated machinery, each one created with the 
intention of deve loping and holding the 
undivided interest of its youthful owner. 


Neither Japan nor the United States | 


has made any effort to supply dolls 


result that today dealers’ shelves are 
almost emptied of this standard article 
and the few in stock are commanding 
prices almost beyond belief. The manu- 
facturers of toys in both Japan and the 
United States have endeavored to secure 
control of the trade in this country 
mainly. The result is that the other 
Christian countries are almost without 
supplies for the Christmas trade. 

To overcome these unheard-of condi- 
tions many countries have organized 
expositions and offered prizes for the best 
home-produced toys, in the hope of 
stimulating a revival of the industry. 
This is true of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Australia, Uruguay, Brazil and Russia. 
In Venice, Italy, an international exposi- 
tion of toys and sporting goods was 
held during the entire month of October, 
and prizes were given to the inventors 
of dolls, games, costumes, sport-devices 
and to those finding or compounding new 
materials out of which such articles can 
be made. There were five classes of 


the | 
one staple toy the world over, with the | 


| 





perhaps more than any other town except Winchendon, felt the 
To help us keep this grip on the toy trade, we will 
have to extend overseas, and this is the time to begin to reach out. 


To those able to supply this demand for 


It will be rather difficult to get 
freight space on ships sailing to our 
southern neighbors, but there is no objec- 
tion to shipping goods via parcel post, and 
there will be no question of the postal 
authorities refusing to forward such mer- 
chandise. Packages must not, however, 
weigh more than ten pounds, and should 
be insured against breakage. Local 
dealers will gladly pay these charges in 

In view of the 
I would remind 


conditions, 


games are not wanted. Children’s story 
books would make the most acceptable 
presents, as well as paper toys such 
soldiers, animals and the like. 

The West Indies, with the exception 
of the French possessions, all speak 
English, but in other nearby countries 
directions and instructions should be in | 
Spanish. Circulars sent at once to mer- 
chants in these territories will bring orders 
promptly, so that shipments will arrive in 
ample time for Christmas. To such coun- 
tries as Cuba, Panama, the Canal Zone 
and Central America, as well as Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo, I am certain 
that a merchant would run no risk in 
sending at once a consignment of appro- | 
priate articles in care of a representative | 
who could dispose of them without any 
trouble. The time is too short to send 
a traveler to secure orders with the hope 
of executing them and having the goods 
arrive early enough for the holiday trade. 
In such a lot of toys, I would include 
roller skates, bicycles, games of all kinds, 
especially football and tennis sets, me- 
chanical toys, musical instruments (such 
as drums, trumpets, bugles, music boxes), 
soldier outfits, kiddie-cars, wagons, edu- | 
cational toys and cut-out games. One of | 
the good features about this trade is that ' 
it will open the way to further business for 
us for the reason that no Latin-American 
or West Indian merchant makes a specialty | 
of toys, but all stores of every description | 
handle them in season and out of season. | 





as | 


| days’ trial. 


Leslie’s Weekly 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
Actual search and report free. Send sketch 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page book free. M 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trad 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal servic 
George P. K immel, 217 Barrister Bldg., W: ‘ashington, D.¢ 
Patent Your Ideas. Books, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘ What to Invent,’’ sent fr: 
Send rough sketch for free report regarding paten 
ability. Manufacturers constantly writing us f 
patents. Patents advertised for sale free. Esta! 
lished 20 years. Address Chandlee & Chandk 
patent attorneys, 555 7th St., Washington, D. C 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes o 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. O1 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evan 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, W ashington, D. ( 
Ideas Wanted — Manufacturers Ar+ 
writing for patents procured through me. poo 
books with list of hundreds of inventions wanted se 
free. I help you market your invention. Advic 
free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 
Wanted an Idea! Think of Som: 
simple thing to patent. P rotect your ideas, they ma 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inve etiges 
Washington, D. 


Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, 

Patents that Protect. Write Us for New 
Book, ‘‘Patent Sense,’’ worth more than all oth: 
patent books combined. Free. R.S8. & A. B. Lacey 
157 Barrister Bldg.. Washington, D.C. Est. 1860 


AGENTS WANTED 


Every Home on Farm or in Small Town 
will buy one or more of our marvelcus new, 300 
candle power lamps. Better than gas or electricit y 
Costs user only one cent a night. You can build a 
permanent business quickly with rapid sales and 
make 100% profit. Sample outfit sent on free 15 
Write for special offer. Sunshine Safety 
41 Factory Bldg... Kansas City, Mo. 




















Lamp Co., 





| Salesman — $6,000 Accidental Death, 


$30.00 Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Weekly Sick 
Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. $250,000 
deposited Insurance Departme nt. Experience Un 
necessary. Become independe nt—own your busi 
ness. Guaranteed money income prom renewals 
Registration, Dept. . , New ark, N. 


Agents—200% Profit. rae ar Little 
article. Something new; sells like wildfire. Carr 

right in pocket. W we at once for frec comple. K 
M. Feltman, Mear., 5265 3rd St. Cc ‘incinnati, 








Hosiery and otueenr Fm mar 
offers permanent position supplying regular custom 
ers. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time. 
Credit. O. Parker Mills, 2737 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


Agents—$60.00 a Week. ‘Travel by 
automobile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil 
Lantern. We furnish auto. Write for particulars. 
Thomas Co., 840 North St., Dayton, O 








Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for 
old or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prev 

vent punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. 
American Access Co., Dept. L-1 Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


Foremen, Shopmen and Officemen 

wanted to work spare time as special representative of 
large well-known mail-order house, selling Watches, 
Diamonds and Jewelry on Credit. Liberal commis- 
sions and exclusive sales rights granted. No invest- 
ment or deposit required for outfit or samples. Write 
at once for details. Address 8S. D. Miller, Dept. 26, 
Agency Division, Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted—Civil Service examinations 
open the way to good Government positions. I can 
teach you by mail at small cost. Full particulars 
free to any American citizen of eighteen or over 
Write today for booklet CES811, Earl Hopkins, 
Ww Washington, Bp. © 

Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams”’ by former U. 8S. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Thousands Government Jobs Now Open 
tomen-women. $100.00 month. Vacations. Short 














hours. Rapid promotion. Write for free list of po- 
sitions. Franklin Institute, Devt. H 131, Rochester, N.Y. 
PERSONAL 





Cash for Old False Teeth. 


false teeth in any shape. 


Send Us 
Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. We send cash by return mail and hold 
your,goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 

agg oe 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 

, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARM LANDS 
You Can Own a Ready Made or Made 


to order farm home or orange and grapefruit grove, 








in hills of Pasco County, near Dade City. Unim- 
proved lands also at low prices. Terms. A clean- 
cut, real Florida opportunity. B. L. Hammer, 


General Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company, 1103 Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va 


COINS, STAMPS 
Will Pay $100.00 For Trade Dollar 1885; 


$7.00 for 1853 Quarter without arrows; $750.00 for 
certain $5.00 gold without motto. Cash paid for rare 
coins to 1912. Send 4c. for Large Coin Circular. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 18, Fort Worth, Texas. 


BOOKS 
Be An Artist, Make Money Drawing 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Morocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back 
if book returned in ten days. Address Zim Book, 
Desk 11-3, Brunswick Building, New York. 
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war-tax bill which has raised prices of | 
popular commodities from even sums to | 
fractional parts of dimes and quarters. | 
The Treasury Department foresaw an 

extraordinary demand for the small coin, 

but did not succeed in discounting the 

enormity of that demand. The mints of 

the country tumed out 107,191,158 

pennies between January first and Oc- | 
tober first of this year. During the corre- 
sponding months of 1916 only 83,509,397 | 
*coppers”’ were cotued. On the first day 
of last September all mints began working 
night and day to avert a famine. Conse- 
quently, the output for the last three 
mouths of 1917 will show a big gain over 
the same months last year, but not a great 
enough gain to offset the new need for 
pennies. The Treasury Department | 
stock of 1-cent pieces is completely ex- 

hausted and is now “‘overdrawn”’ by the 

various sub-treasuries. The real famine 

will develop on the first day of December 

when the tax on theater admissions goes 

into effect. Film houses that are charging 

ten. fifteen and twenty-five cents for ad- 

mission must be prepared to collect 

eleven, seventeen and twenty-eight cents 

from their patrons. It ‘is obvious that 

this tremendous new demand for pennies, 

added to requirements that already exist, 

will put too severe a strain on Government 

mints now operating to the maximum ex- 

tent of their capacity. 


Our Eating and Drinking 
I OLY WRIT testifies to the fact that 
the world will be still engaged in 
eating and drinking to the end of time. 
In the present stress the problem of get- 
ting the material has become more in- 
dividual than ever before. The campaign 





Making Democracy Safe for Women 


(Continued from page 615) 


same with the Hoover food pledges. Even 
before the pledge cards arrived from the 
Washington office, Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, who had been appointed chairman of 
Kood Conservation by Mrs. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse, chairman of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party, had had 
printed tens of thousands of cards for 
distribution throughout the State. Not 
one of the women who were canvassed for | 
suffrage, and who enrolled on the lists | 
which now number 1,011,503 names, was 
allowed to enroll for suffrage without | 
curolling, too, for food conservation. 
A subsequent questionnaire as to food 
conservation done by the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party brought 
hack affirmative answers from every | 
assembly district of the 83 up-State, in | 
addition to the 63 assembly districts cov- | 
ered by the New York City Party. 

It was the same with the Red Cross, | 
with the Liberty Loan; in both the suf- | 
fragists were to the fore. In the Liberty | 
Loan, the suffragists sold over $4,000,000 
worth of bonds, more than half of the | 
whole amount sold by the woman’s com- 
mittee of the Second Federal Reserve | 
District. The New York City Party 
raised over $22,000 for the establishment | 
of two Y. M. C. A. units at Plattsburg | 
and Upton. There was, too, the White | 
Cross work, which pledged the girls and | 
women joining it to do what they could for | 
the soldiers detailed to the guarding of 
lonely bridges and aqueducts. | 

Being loyal patriots, busied in every | 
branch of war service, it was inevitable, | 
too, that the State suffragists should 
repudiate, as they have repudiated, the 
pickets of the White House. For it is 
only to the unthinking man, the man to | 
whom" pigs is pigs,” that “suffragists is | 
suffragists.” The National American | 
Woman Suffrage Association headed by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Party, with | 














Watching the Nation’s Business | 


(Continued from page 625) 


lof liquor. 


| all women because of the White House 
pickets would be as unjust as spanking 


for small gardens has worked wonders in 
this respect in the aggregate. Charles 
Lathrop Pack, head of the National 
Emergency Food Garden Commission, 
estimates that the small gardeners this 
year have brought about an increase of 
more than $350,000,000 in the nation’s | 
food supply. Further gain has been made | 
through the widespread education given | 





|by the commission in the processes of 


gardening, canning and drying. ‘Much 

has been learned this year by town and 
city people about the cultivation of the 
soil and the conservation of its products,” 
says Mr. Pack, “so that we may look with 
faith and courage for still greater results 
for the next season, when the need may 
be even more urgent.”” Another class of | 
reformers is less encouraged by the out- | 
look. These are the ones who have been | 
busily engaged in sumptuary legislation | 
calculated to cut down the consumption | 
Despite their triumphs, all 

previous American records for the con- | 
sumption of whiskey were broken in the | 
year ending with June of this year. Dis- | 
tilled spirits from every source totaled | 
164,665,246 gallons, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue, yielding a tax return of $186,- | 
563,055. This output was 26,000,000 gal- | 
lons over the record for the previous year. | 
Beer exceeded the production of the pre- | 
vious year, but fell below the high record 
of 1914, when 66,000,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, as compared to 60,729,509 barrels in 
the year just ended. Cigars totaled 9,216,- 
901,113, or approximately ninety for every 
man, woman and child in thecountry, while 
the total of 30,529,193,538 cigarettes that | 
went up into smoke was more than forty 
per cent. greater than in the previous year. 





| Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse as _ its | 


chairman, don’t even claim the so-called | 
National Woman's Party, with its picket- 
ing proclivities, as a distant relative. 
Every moment that has not been} 
taken up with some other branch of 
war service has been utilized in trying 
to prove to men that disenfranchising 


the whole fumily because the baby cried. 

So what with Red Cross, and Food Con- 
servation, and Census and Liberty Loan, 
the months before election have slipped 
by for the war-busy suffragists, and now | 
they are face to face with the issue. On | 
November sixth, the men of New York 
State will vote upon the suffrage amend- 
ment. And it remains to be seen whether 
or not the men of New York will concede 


| that woman, having proven herself to be | 


man’s helpmeet in every field of endeavor, 
has the right to be a voter as well. 


The Malcontent 


Talk not to me of war—of just and righteous strife: 
Of lying Austrians, Turks and Huns. 
hate the warlike drum, the bugle and the fife, 
Your armored cars, your bayonetted guns 

And all the other glitt’ring panoply and pomp 
Attendant on the progress of the troops 

In khaki or in blue that ever march and romp 
Light-heartedly with ringing songs or whoops 

Or both, through every city street and country lane 
From south of Florida to Hudson Bay, 

From west of California’s strand to east of Maine, 
As if to make a merry holiday. 


I have, alas! no stomach for a rousing cheer, 
Nor feel inspired by some noisy throng 
To shake the welkin, when the Stars and Stripes appear, 
By joining in some patriotic song: 
And every time a martial column marches by 
I curse the sorry day that I was born, 
While bootlessly my angry passion rises high, 
My heart by various emotions torn. 


| 
acifist, you say? You're wrong; that am I not! | 
Nor yet a slacker. Therefore get this straight: | 
I stand in fear of neither bayonet nor shot; 
I storm and fume because the conflict came too late! 
In dash and spirit I am twenty-five years old, 
In years some fifty-five. ‘Too old to fight!” 
This, by the lying beggars I am told; 
So I’m compelled to stay at home and—vwrite! 
—Maorice SWITZER. | 
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f Speeding up 
Industry with Light 


ODAY’S demands upon American in- 
dustry are unprecedented. “Tomorrow’s will 
be more exacting. With the labor scarcity 
more pronounced; with days growing shorter; 
men and machinery will be operating under tre- 
mendous pressure. 


And now comes a development in Mazpa 
Lighting which will go a long way in 
helping industry solve its problem—Edison 
Mazpa C and C-2 Lamps. 


Every manufacturer and manager can in- 
crease production, cut down spoilage, in- 
sure more careful handling of equipment 
and lessen neryous tension on employees 
by lighting up his plant with the brilliant, 
high power Edison Mazpa C Lamp. 


Outdoors as well as indoors, when Edison 
Mazpa C is in use, night-time operation 
can proceed as smoothly and as efficiently 
as in the daytime. 


Mazpa C-2 is a specially developed high 
power lamp with a blue bulb, For in- 
dustries where color comparison is essen- 
tial under artificial light it is the lamp to use. 


Consult your local electric light company 
ornearest MazpaAagent for complete details, 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 
of General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N. J. 
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DIAMOND 


ONLY $50. 


Perfect cut, blue white 
gem in fine gold ring, 
style or gents designs. 


Save ONE-THIRD 


On Your Diamond 
Get in on our great distribution 










Tiffany 


offer. Vrite today for our 
startling proposition. Terms 
and prices shattered. Order 


for Christmas NOW. 

See Diamond First 

No security, no red tape, we 
trust you absolutely. Examine 
diamond at your leisure—wear 
it30 days FREE, Send it back 
at our expense if not satisfactory. 

You are not out a penny. Don't 
pay three or four dealers profits. 
We sell “‘Direct”’ from Diamond 
Cutter to YOU, at practically 
European prices. 


FREE inr'soox 


Read the truth about Diamonds. 
Read how to judge a good dia- 
mond, read about our splendid 
buy back offer at full value, read 
our easy payment plan arranged 
to suit you. Your name ona 


° mn 
N2 156-0.$50 postal brings the FREE Diamond 


Pea Booklet. 
J EVERY DIAMOND 
GUARANTEED 
You risk absolutely nothing. 


Our ironclad money-back con- 
N°138-D, $75 tract protects you in every re- 

spect. Your name on a postal 
Wee brings the FREE diamond book 
and offer, 


SANTA FE WATCH CO, 
Dept. N-44 


N°139-D. $IOO Topeka, Kans. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 

ithout even a twinge 
ot pain. 











Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- | 


ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 


iy drug storein the U. S.or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY Co, 

















Cincinnati, Ohio 


ae 50 2 Month 
The master- 


piece of watch 
manulfacture—adjusted to 

the second, positions, tempera- 
ture and isochronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice 
of theexquisite new watchcases. 


21 Jewel 
a=. Burlington 


T mos great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at therateof$2.50a month. Youget the watchat 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


rite Today for Free Watch Book 
See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
aot name and address on a postcard is enough. 
Get this offer a . lasts. 
“uli St. & Marshall: Bivd.. Dept. 2448, Chi 
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Six month 
hel 7 ‘free book "low bo 
‘AMERICAN. reed Lt OF Aion Free 
410 East State Street. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
c girs ulars, label, book, paper. 


GE Baie PRESS. Larger $2). Ro- 








| Your Own Cards, 






C# ) tary $70. Save anslhang Print for others, big 
agen Alleasy, rules sent. Write factory 
‘or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-20 riden. Conn 


| How Will the: War End? 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


se gered only to the question, When 
is the war to end? is the other query, 
How is it to end? There are those who 
predict that it will come through the dis- 
integration of Germany and her allies 
rather than by a crushing military defeat. 
Unquestionably the Allies prefer the latter 
method, and are pursuing the war on no 
other basis than that of a complete and 
decisive defeat of Germany, on land and 
water and in the air, which shall destroy 
forever the strongest military autocracy 
ever developed by a single nation. The 
United States entered the war for the ex- 


press purpose of destroying Prussian mili- | 


tarism as the one outstanding menace to 
world democracy and world peace, and all 
our preparations are on a three-year basis 
‘and a fight to the finish. No reports of 
unrest among the Central Powers must be 
allowed to slacken our preparations or 
lessen our fighting spirit. There is a the- 
ory, indeed, that Germany sends out 


alarming reports of internal troubles as a | 
device to dull the fighting edge of her! 


enemies and to slow down their prepara- 
tions. A military decision will be terrifi- 
cally costly, but the Allies are sure it can 
be won with the help of our forces, and 
that this will be the surest way to end the 
legend of Prussian military superiority, 
the burden of Hohenzollernism on the 
German people and its menace to the 
future peace of the world. 


Alsace-Lorraine As a Stumbling- 
Block 


A“ SACE-LORRAINE is one of the im- 
pediments to peace, but when the 
German Secretary for Foreign Affairs de- | 
clared “there is absolutely no impediment 
to peace, no question which could not be 
settled by negotiation” except France’s 
demand for Alsace-Lorraine, he solidified | 
the Allies behind France in her demand | 
for her “lost provinces.” Von Kuhlman’s | 
‘never, never” regarding Alsace-Lorraine | 


men into the much-dreaded 


service. 
this weapon, upon which Germany relied 


U-boat | 
It would be an irony of fate if | 


to defeat her enemies, should be the cause | 


of rebellion in ker own armed forces, re- 
sulting in her undoing. Another explana- 


tion of the mutiny is the influence of the | 


Russian revolution, 
conviction, now generally prevailing in 
Germany’s bottled-up navy, that Ger- 
many cannot win the war. When this 
conviction becomes equally strong in the 
army, the magazine will need only a 
match to start an explosion. Again and 
again has the army tasted bitter disap- 
pointment when the Kaiser and his gen- 
erals have promised peace at a definite 
time. While there are no more promises 
to be made, the army finds itself st 
forced back on the western front, and 
while the success of the German navy in 
capturing the Russian island of Oesel in 
the Gulf of Riga may buoy up German 
hopes, it will only be temporary. That 
Chancellor Michaelis will be forced out 
sooner or later is certain. A German 
Socialist organ says that the Socialists 
have decided to vote against the new war 
| credit to be submitted to the Reichstag in 
December unless the Chancellor resigns. 
In Vatican circles the view is held that if 
a cabinet crisis occurs in Germany before 
the end of the year, bringing a change i in 
the C hancellorship, the conclusion of 
peace will follow as a matter of course. 

| Each of Germany’s allies has its inter- 
| nal troubles and is so desirous of an early 
| peace that no harmony exists between 
them and Germany’s war party. Georg 
|Gothien, the German Progressive leader, 
expressed this situation when he said that 
|Germany’s allies “ not inclined to 


were 
| continue the war for Pan-German plans of 
conquest.” When Count Czernin, Aus- 
'tro-Hungarian Foreign Minister,  re- 
| quested Chancellor Michaelis to state 
explicitly Germany’s peace terms and the 


combined with the | 


sadily | 


| was challenged swiftly by Premier Lloyd | | Chancellor re turne da vague reply, Count | 


| George and former Premier Asquith, who 
| said England was determined to stand by | 
| France until she redeemed this territory 
'from the foreign yoke. President Wilson | 
had already said that while the United | 
States was against annexations it stood 
|for the restoration of territories to their | 
rightful nationality. It was the clash of 
| interests in the Balkans that precipitated 
the present war, but every student of | 
| European affairs knows that the w resting | 
of Alsace-Lorrajne from France forty-six | 
| years ago was a transference of territory 
| So unjust that sooner or later it was 
destined to plunge Europe into war. The 
| world cannot forget Bismarck’s tampering 
with the famous Ems dispatch of July 18 
1870, which precipitated the Franco- 
Prussian war, at a time when war meant 
victory for Prussia, with a staggering in- 
demnity from France and the choice min- 
eral wealth of Alsace-Lorraine as Prussia’s 
prize. Whien the German Foreign Secre- 
tary speaks of Alsace-Lorraine as “‘terri- 
tory handed down to us as a glorious in- 
heritance by our forefathers,” the Allies 
recall the way France was despoiled of this 
territory, and are convinced that the 
return of these provinces to France is 
fundamental to the future peace of 
Europe. 


A 


The Case for Disintegration 


STRONG case can be made out for 
the theory that before the w 





war can 
be ended by a ‘military victory, the forces 
of disintegration within the Central 


Powers will have already accomplished 
that result. The mutiny among seamen 
of the German fleet is remarkable in view 
of the strength of Teutonic discipline, 
a discipline that is even more pronounced 
in the navy than in the army. One theory 
| is that it was caused by the forcing of sea- 


Czernin at once announced he would no 
longer negotiate with him. Germany has 
had to finance her allies and the demand 
|is more than she can keep up. Bulgaria 
‘and Turkey, convinced that Germany 
cannot win, are making desperate efforts 
| to secure a separate peace, while Austria, 
long weary of the war and in desperate 
economic straits, exerts unceasing pres- 
sure upon Germany to make a real peace 
‘proposal. With all of Germany’s allies 
| despe rately anxious for peace, the ques- 
tion is, Where will the break come first? 


| 


Share Your Christmas With 
An American Soldier 


UDGE’S Trench Christmas is a plan 
authorized by the United States Gov- 
ernment, endorsed by the United States 
Army and assisted by the American De- 
fense Society, which makes it possible for 
you to send a Christmas kit containing one 


dollar's worth of articles selected by experts | | 


practical comforts and little luxuries 
to an American soldier abroad, for. fifty | 
cents, exactly half what it would cost retail. 
Each package will contain a_ postal 
addressed to the donor so that the re- 
cipient can send his thanks directly to the | 
| one who helped make his holiday happier. 
Checks should be made payable to 
Judge’s Trench Christmas Fund, and 
addressed care of Leslie-Judge Co., 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
JUDGE’S TRENCH CHRISTMAS 


Lestie-J upGeE CoMPANY 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed find $ as a contribution toward Judge's 
Christmas for American soldiers in Europe. 


Name. 


Address 
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—Its Causes and Treatment. 


Leslie’s Weekly 








Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Madam: 

our New Fall Magazine 
of Fashion, illustrating the 
very newest and finest things 
in Women's, Misees, and Child- 
rens high grade wearing apparel, 
the most unique magazine of its 
kind published in America - is 
Send for it at once. 


now ready. 


There ie no charge. 


NEWCOMBeENDICOTT COMPANY. 
Detroit, Mich. | 


Dept. O 











Infantile 
Paralysis 


left 8-year-old Evlyr 
Olson so crippled she 
had to crawl on her 
knees. Five months’ 
treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
restored her feet and limbs to the sat- 
isfactory condition shown in the lower 
picture. Her mother has this to say: 
























We feel it our duty to recommend your Sanitarium 
Evlyn was stricken with Infantile Paralysis in August 
1915. March 1, 1916, we carried her to you. Five 
months later she could walk without crutches or 
braces. Words cannot express our thanks, 
MR. and MRS. JOHN OLSON, 
R. D. 7, Grinnell, lowa 


For Crippled Children 

The McLain Sanitarium 
is a thoroughly equipped pri- 
vate Institution, devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spi- 
nal Diseases and Deformities, Hip | 
Disease, Wry Neck, etc.,especially | "| 
as found in children and young 
adults. Our book,**Deformities and 
Paralysis’; also **Book of Refer- 
ences’, free on Request. i | 


The McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 
905 Aubert Ave., St. Louis 


Free Book for the 





Just send a post card for this new book on DEAFNESS 
Filled with valuable facts 

that every deaf person should know If you are only 
slightly deaf, don't let it go until it is toolate! Or it you 
are almost totally deaf there may be a chance of restoriny 
your hearing completely. This book will tell you. Italso 
explains the 


onderful New ‘“‘Intensitone” 


Ear Phone, with its remarkable 96 Tone Adjustment, and 
our great 10 Day Free Trial Offer. Notapenny unless you 
hear perfectly. But first write for the free book, NOW, 
before our supply is exhausted. Remember, there is no 
cost or obligation of any kind. Address 


MEARS EAR PHONE CoO. 
Dept. 2611, 45 W. 34th St. - New York, N. Y. 


Grow Mushreoms 
Start right, have good paying business right 
at home. Mushrooms in big demand every- 
where, Men, womenand childrencan grow 
them, in sheds, cellars, boxes, etc., in spare 
time. Learn expert facts about successful 
growing, from America’s great authority. 
boon Aj free illus. public ation “TRUTH 
UT MUSHROOMS,” today 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 435, 1342 N. Clark Si., Chicago 
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Soldiering Down Yaphank Way 


(Continued from page 613) 


forms of the jazz dissipations of Broadway, 
Third Avenue or of Harlem. Or a step 
dancer, or a team of them, claim clear 
space at one end of the barracks mess 
room and are succeeded by other young 
men who have other vaudeville stuff to 
show. Boxing bouts are frequent, fights 
rare indeed. The sparring may be with 
soft gloves, or with the open hand, and 
always there is an appreciative audience 
if the bouts be good. Not even in the 
Y. M. C. A. tents is boxing frowned upon, 


for these are fighting men in the making, | 
‘amount of equipment that they need. | 


and every trick of defense with hands and 
feet may be sorely needed later on. 

It is a source of wonder that the 
Y. M. C. A. workers can devise so many 
forms of wholesome entertainment as they 
do. There is comparatively little preach- 


ing in the crowded Y. M. C. A. tents, but | 


there is a wholesome atmosphere there 
always, and men who never went to 
church acknowledge their debt to their 
Christian hosts. On week-day evenings 
there is much singing of popular stuff and 
the old and the new patriotic melodies; 
on Sunday evenings the patriotic airs are 
interspersed with hymns. Preaching, of 
course, on Sunday evenings, yet such as a 
young man of any religious belief is sure 
to find interesting and morally profitable. 
On any night in the week it is a comfort- 
ably weary young soldier who is under his 
blankets at taps. Through the day he has 
done a man’s normal amount of active 
work, and has surely had an evening of 
pleasure suited to his individual tempera- 
ment if he can be satisfied with simple, 
wholesome enjoyment. 

Here and there a soldier can be found 
who does not express impatience to find 
himself overseas. To one such the same 
visitor said: 

**But when you reach France, you know, 
you'll be’paid three dollars a month more.” 

“'That’s sure a lot of money,”’ returned 
the new soldier, ““when you stop to think 
that you don’t have to do a thing over 
there to get it.” 

There are many American mothers who 
are inclined to feel it a sad thing that their 
sons should be summoned to the colors; 
who fear that their offspring will be taxed 
beyond their physical endurance and 
tempted, perhaps beyond their powers 
of resistance. It takes a superhealthy 
young man to make a good soldier, and 
the officers are engaged in building up 
athletes, not creating physical wrecks. 
The camp environment is just as sanitary 
in a moral way, and the newest recruit 
is quickly made to feel that he is a real 
man, learning how to be nearly super- 
man, and that he will personally enjoy 
the entire respect of even the division 
commander as long as he shows himself 
worthy of that respect. 

The company officers are a body of 
young gentlemen to command respect and 
admiration anywhere in the world. They 
are keen, earnest, resolute—clean! There 
is talk—none of it official—that a consid- 
erable number of these young officers will 
be weeded out on account of inability to 
lead sufficiently well. Here and there an 


Value of 
By FRED 


he is only in recent years, principally 
since the enactment of compensation 
laws, that first aid to the injured and sick 
has had an opportunity to show its real 
value to industry and labor. 

First aid is the “safety first” key that 
safeguards both the employers and em- 
ployees from material loss and unneces- 
sary distress by giving, in emergency, 
first-aid treatment immediately to the 
injured and sick, until, in serious cases, a 
physician or surgeon arrives. 

It not only constitutes alleviating 
distress to the injured and sick, but the 





the training camps, but I do not believe— 
and I have observed them closely 
the number of younger officers to be 
dropped will be large enough to cause 
comment. They have learned much of 
their work, and learned it well, and are 
now learning vastly more through con- 
tact with their men and practice in 
handling them. With many of these 








escape being dropped, but how to find 
means to buy the seemingly endless 


|And they are constantly confronted with 
the exactions of what they consider to be 
|a class of conscienceless profiteers who 


three prices where but one item of equip- 
ment grows. 

General Bell, the Commandant, is a 
man with a fighting record and a fighting 
/temperament. In the Philippines, after a 

record already fine, he was put in com- 
| mand of a volunteer regiment of infantry. 
As soon as the regiment got into the thick 


young officers the problem is not how to | 


inefficient officer may have gotten through | 


that | 


thrive on their -necessities and charge | 


of its work it was dubbed “The Suicide | 
Club.” That was an injustice, though the | 


regiment simply smashed through every 
enemy obstacle; it was a famous fighting 
outfit, but it was not an organization 
devoted to suicide. Lives were not thrown 
|away; it was Bell’s conception of war- 
fare that well-drilled and disciplined men 
going speedily and doggedly against 
enemy opposition not only won battles 
but saved life in the end—and the record 
of that regiment justified the belief. 

In order that he might push through 
roadless wildernesses and strike the enemy 
unexpectedly and with crushing effect 
Bell solved quick transport by developing 
| his famous burro pack-train. When there 
| was work to be done he never stopped, 

never permitted seemingly excusable de- 
lays. The enemy had to be struck again 
and again and kept unceasingly on the 
‘run. So the “Suicide Club” was really 
| the Efficiency Club, and a hard club it 
proved to be on Filipino heads. Since 
those days General Bell’s career has been 
one of unvarying and increasing efficiency. 
He was one of the best chiefs of the Gen- 
eral Staff. His brigade commanders are 
| all men with records, knowledge, tact and 
skill; they know their work keenly and 
love it well. General Bell’s personal and 
| divisional staff officers are men of long 
training and especial fitness for their posts. 

The men of the metropolis and environs 
are the most comprehensively representa- 
tive body of Americans imaginable. New 
as most of them are to the work, they are 
full of the prevailing spirit*of the American 
soldier since the days of the Civil War. I 
have seen our soldiers in more than a few 
battles, and if they fight out of sheer patri- 
otism then they keep the secret locked in 
their own breasts. As far as the observer 
can note, it is the joyous sporting instinct 
that animates the American soldier in 
battle, and the true sportsman is a man 
hard to beat. It does not take the obser- 
ver long to discover that the men at Camp 
Upton are full of the sportsman’s spirit. 


First Aid 
S. NAGLE 


promotion of sanitary methods and con- 
ditions for the prevention or spread 
of contagious and infectious diseases. 
Safety first, sanitation and first aid go 
hand in hand. The purpose of first aid is 
to supplement, rather than to supplant, 
the physician or surgeon. Its function 
in serious cases is limited to preparing 
the victim for better medical skill. 
Prompt, efficient first aid in injuries, 
as well as sudden illness, needs no com- 
ment—it’s the safety first of every com- 
plete factory, mill, works, mine, depart- 
(Continued on page 631) 
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FACTORY SHOWING THE 30X60 FT. ROOM 
wo which Ur. Douglas beqae Manufacturing July 6.1876 


Output 48 Pairs per Day 
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THE PRESENT W.L.DOUGLAS FACTORY AT BROCKTON, Mass. 

WHERE 4000 SKILLED SHOEMAKERS ARE EMPLOYED. 

CAPACITY 17.600 PAIRS PER DAY - FLOOR SPACE 293,950 SQ FEET 
To Ship the Annual Output of W.L. Douglas Shoes at one time 
would require 572 Freight Cars, Making a Trein 6% Miles Long © > 
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TL. DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 9G 87 & 88 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known &, 
Shoes in the World. “ 


.L.Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
thebottomof every pair ofshoes 
atthe factory. The value is guar- 
anteedand the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail pricesare the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they doin New York. They 4 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 











yh = quality of W.L.Doug- BOYS SHOES 
lasproductis guaranteed Best in the World 
by more than 40 years expe- $3 $2.50 $2 


rience in making fine shoes. 

The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped onthe bottom. TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE, 
For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W.L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 
Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


Vike Gorvegled 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 











JUDGE’S TRENCH CHRISTMAS, Leslie-Judge Company, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Share Your Christmas With a Soldier 


To send a Christmas kit will cost 50 cents, though, thanks to the 
generosity of the manufacturers of the articles, the kit will represent 
a retail value of $1.00. 


I package 
powder 


I package pepsin chewing gum 
1 package licorice chewing gum 


medicated 


1 package lime tablets 


I package mints 


Your gift will be personal. 


a personal card. 


have the privilege of placing your card in each of twenty packages 
to be distributed in your name. 

Each package will contain a postal addressed to the donor so that 
the recipient can send his thanks directly to the one who ‘helped 
make his holiday happier. 

Checks should be made payable to Jupce’s Trench Christmas 
Fund, and addressed care of Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Let everybody contribute. 


New York City. 


Enclosed find $ 


for American soldiers in Europe. 


If you 


It will contain. 


1 package tobacco (with cigarette 
papers) 

I package cigarettes 

I pencil 

1 pack playing cards 

2 boxes of matches 


talcum 


In each package the donor can enclose 
donate ten dollars, for instance, you will 


Do it today! 


as a contribution toward Judge’s Christmas 
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Music Lessons 


Wonderful home-study music 
Rook FREE lessons under great , &- —~ 


and European teachers given 


by the University Extension Method. 


e2wski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons if at all, etc., and we wil 


by the aeons Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMON 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COU rs 
Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, 


equally eminent teachers.: ~ , 


Send N 


er, or a skilful player. Our Free 


being awarded by our faculty. Full 


University Extension Conservato 
Proprietor Siegel-Myers School of Music 
3376 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill 











\ 
“St it? »? Sure it will 
op It; stop it. 
Glover’s Mange Remedy not only 
stops falling hair, but preserves and 
strengthens it. 


Your barber has it 
Advertising matter bearing imprint and 
display cards supplied gratis to barbers. 

H. Clay Glover Company 
118 West 3ist St., N. Y. City 
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29, DIAMONDS: 


) 


SENSATIONAL WATCH SALE 


ELGIN, HOWARD, WALTHAM 
or any Watch you want 
Easy Payments and Free Trial. 
Great 96-page Catalog. Send for it. 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 


SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE 
DIAMOND RING 


A Wonderful Value, $4.50 per month 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
The most astounding sale of perfect 
cut Diamonds ever offered. 
TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH 
No Money Down, Free Trial 
ALFRED WARE CO., St. Louis. Mo. Dept. 816 


Free Catalog| 


10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
Brictsonfires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
arantee for every Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 
amas against punctures, 
lowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut. oil and 
gapoline proof and wonder- 
ullyresilientand easy riding, 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
service qualities of Brictson Pneuma- 
tic Tires. n‘t pay unless satisfied. 
Write today for Sotails of Free Trial 
Plan and descriptive book. 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO. 
29-117 Brictson Bidg. Brookings, 











Clear Your Throat 





Ly Trokeys 


Quick Retief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


fm Business Over Sixty Yoare 








versi' The lessons are a | 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 


| 
send you our Free Book containing text and Illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
Y by Dr. Prothe- 


RSE 
gran) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC b Frances 
BANJO, ‘REED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 


OW for Free Book and learn how 
easily you can become a fine sing- 
u ook tells youhow. Write 
forittoday. A few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
particulars with Free 
Book. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 








LITTLE more than two years ago 
|older political parties, ever alert to 
| weather signs, saw a small cloud no larger 
|than a man’s hand arising over that 
| part of the Northwest known as North 
Dakota. They viewed it at first without 
| alarm and turned to what they considered 
as more momentous problems. But the 
'cloud grew and spread, and in a short 
| time these politicians of both old parties 
required no long-distance glasses to sight 
trouble ahead. While they had been 
indifferent this little cloud, in the form of 
the Nonpartisan League, had grown until 
it was now a threatening tornado. It bade 
fair to sweep away the time-worn methods 
of political control which had formed 
effectual obstacles to establishing just 
and equitable principles in economic rela- 
tions between producers and consumers. 

The Nonpartisan League confines its 
membership to farmers, and is organized 
for the purpose of enabling the farmer to 


| the professional politicians of the | 


‘The Farmer Takes a Hand 


By J. M. BAER, Member of Congress from North Dakota 


| the Northwest. It has provided a State 
trade-mark as a guarantee of quality of 
North Dakota products, and has made 
possible the guaranty of bank deposits. 
It has almost eliminated taxation of farm 
improvements, and has replaced the rev- 
enue by inheritance taxes and more equi- 
table taxation all along the line. 

Some of the results achieved were effected 
earlier than even the most ardent friends of 
the League had hoped. Under normal con- 
ditions the movement would necessarily 
have been slower, but the entrance of the 
United States into the European war 
precipitated a crisis in economic affairs, 
making it possible to put into immediate 
operation various plans advocated by 
the League since the first days of its 
organization. The leaders of the move- 
ment now expect results within the next 
five years which otherwise might not have 
been achieved in a quarter of a century. 

The criticism sometimes made against 
the Nonpartisan League to the effect that 
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GEE! BUT THAT'S 
GOING TO BE \ 
SOME “STORM! 








have a voice in shaping legislation favor- 
able to his needs. But whatever benefits 
the farmer is beneficial to the whole 
people, for agriculture must ever remain 
the basis of a nation’s prosperity. 

The Nonpartisan League is the first 
co-operative organization in this country 
to recognize clearly the fact that polivical 
support is the keystone that firmly locks 
the structural arch of restrictive com- 
binations of business, and to realize that 
until this keystone is permanently re- 
moved, the various political and financial 
interests which form the other units of 
the arch will remain firmly welded to- 
gether as one. It is the mission and pur- 
pose of the League to demolish this arch 
and thereby prevent profits flowing to the 
exploiters of agricultural interests who for 
years have been gathering from the labors 
of the farmers without rendering an 
equivalent. It is the intention to build on 
anew and firm foundation the co-opera- 
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Cartoon drawn for Lesuiz's by J. M. Baer, M.C. 


its work is for the advancement of only 
the farmers, is nullified by the certainty 


class benefits every other class of people. 
The last North Dakota legislature, which 
was controlled by the League, passed 
more legislation beneficial to the entire 
citizenry of the State than had been en- 
acted for twenty years previously. With 
increased prosperity to the farmer and the 
elimination of the profiteer, farm products 
will be more easily obtained by every class 
of consumer. The greatest good to 
the greatest number will be thereby 
attained. 

With the recent début of the Nonparti- 
san League into the arena of national 
politics, the leaders of the League look 
forward to the early consummation of 
their plans. These include State-owned 
and State-controlled elevators, flour 
mills, stock yards, packing houses and 
cold storage plants; and rural credit 





tive structure which will ensure fair re- | 
turns to all and special advantages to none. | 

Some of the innovations already suc- 
cessfully inaugurated by the Nonpartisan 
League may be briefly mentioned. It has 
established a North Dakota grain-grading 
system. It has accomplished the protec- 
tion of warehouse receipts, thus prevent- 
ing frauds. It has compelled the railroads 
to make fair allotments of cars to 
elevators, and to permit construction of 
| elevators where needed. It has passed a 
'“*Long and Short Haul Act” compelling 
| the railroads to grant more equitable rates. 
The League has enacted three legisla- 
| tive acts, having for their object the pro- 
' tection of the increasing dairy industry of 











}other organizations. 


banks operated at cost. 

The League works in harmony with 
Its rapid growth 
and marked success have aroused the in- 
terest of labor unions all over the country. 
Industrial organizations in every line of 
work are more and more coming to realize 
the advantages of the principles which we 
advocate and the methods which we 
adopt. To all who sincerely are in har- 
mony with our methods for the attain- 
ment of those ideals toward which we 
strive the League extends a hearty wel- 
come, for only by active co-operation 
toward a common end shall we ultimately 
arrive at a true realization of the great 


that whatever benefits the farmers as a | 
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HIS amusing picture, in 
full colors, 9x12, mounted 

on a heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, will be sent postpaid for 


Twenty-five Cents 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Why Our 
Bodies Rebel 


If we permit, decaying food to remain near fresh 
food, the fresh is soon spoiled. 


If we permit putrefying waste to lie in the intes- 
tines long after it should have been discharged, the 
blood, which is in direct contact with it, is soon poi- 
soned, and a host of ills follow—headache, dizziness, 
backache, colitis, neurasthenia, melancholia, dys- 
pepsia, skin eruptions, liver and kidney troubles, etc. 

____ Send for free book of absorbing 
Free Book interest—“Colon Cleanliness.”’ 
Tells how the colon muy be kept free of putrefactive 
material and the body free of disease without drugs or 
dieting. Write today. A postal card willdo. Address 


Martin’s Method, Inc., Dept. 4211, 105 East 30th St., New York City 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“*I can hear you with the 

MORLEY PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 

u by anyone, young 

or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
: nr sagpen of users 
, all over e country. t 
describes causes of deafness; tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over a quarter of a million sold, 


‘‘War Babies’’ 

























principle of the brotherhood of man. 


The Morley Company, Perry Bidg., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 
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War Rations 


for Travelers 





T is altogether probable 
I that many who have 
traveled every winter in 
the past will not do so 
this season, under pres- 
sure from the high cost of 
living, the economize-and- 
help-win-the-war cry and 
the patriotic urge that 
prompts to buy “Liberty 
Bonds. On the other 
hand there are always 
those with plenty of money 
ind time who will travel 
10 matter what happens. 
\nd perhaps in these days 
ihey are wise, for there 
are many things that most 
of us are trying to forget 
many of us have parted 
vith loved ones who may 
ever come back; some 
at least will want to forget 
the nerves that the ex- 
citements of these days 
have reminded them so 
forcibly they possess. 
Travel as a balm for 
wounds has been found to 
satisfy and soothe and 
woo forgetfulness. 

Lots of things in this 

















winter’s journey may be 
changed, but war or no 
war, America’s wonders 
still remain as attractive 
as ever. No war, no 
matter how cataclysmic, 
can rob the Grand Canyon of its power to 
thrill the spectator; there would be no 


But just 


foreign 


military value in besieging the Apache 
Trail country, and making democracy 


save the Germans from themselves could 
not be settled in Yosemite Valley. No, 
the old America-first places are just as 


attractive as ever, or more so by reason | 


of their remoteness from war’s alarms. 
But getting to them may not be as com- 
fortable as heretofore. 

The railroads are too busy with more 
serious affairs than catering to the mere 
seeker after pleasure, so there may be no 
alluring rates and routes this winter to 
loosen the meager purse-strings. 
mor has it now. But perhaps, after all, 
Uncle Sam may not make such heavy 
demands on railroad time and equipment, 
and as the season draws nigh the usual | 
concessions may be made in the interest 
of nation-wide prosperity. But this we 
know: the service has called many to the 
colors and no business has been drawn 
upon for men more than that of railroad- 
ing. ‘The Pennsylvania system alone has 
thousands serving the colors. This must 
mean that help less experienced than 
usually employed is taking the place of 
the men released for duty, or it may mean 
that many cannot be replaced at aff. 

And this we know: the dining car in 
which we used to while away so many 
pleasant hours is not quite as attractive 
as on former trips. The menus are so 
Hooverized! But this hardship has its 
redeeming quality, for war portions cost 
less than the former peace portions. Yes, 
of course, they are smaller and the service 
not quite as good, because Marse Sam 
who now serves you may formerly have 
been a levee-tender on the Mississippi. 
Train schedules may be condensed and 


Value of 


So ru- | 


NOT A BIT OF VENICE 


a glimpse of foreignness in San Francisco 


The Italian fishing boats and village along the 
water-front of California’s metropolis have « 


aspect that is only duplicated in Italy. 


trains run at less convenient hours for the 
average tourist than in other years. Coal 
must be conserved and train equipment 
diverted to move the men necessary to 
win the war that will save this country so 
| that you may travel in future years. 
| You may want to visit South America, 
Australia, China, Japan or the Isles of 
|the Caribbean. But it looks as if your 
promised sea voyage would have to be 
postponed, for the Government is tak- 
ing over many steamers and is even calling 
on the lines of the Pacific to lend tonnage. 
When Uncle Sam needs ships he won't 
have time to consider whether you are in 
Porto Rico or Buenos Ayres and can’t get 
| back to Kent Korners on time if he takes 
a ship or two. So it is a safe rule that 
| works both ways, and so many places can 
| be reached by train. Perhaps you haven't 
visited Apache Trail, for it has only been 
open a few seasons, and in winter it is 
most attractive. California, you will 
find, if you explore it this winter instead 
of Florida, has many undreamed-of attrac- 
tions for the first-time visitor. If hereto- 
|fore you have sought summer climes in 
| winter, perhaps contrast would lend en- 
chantment to the winter sports at 
Truckee, high in the Sierras, or at St. 
Paul, Montreal, Quebec or Saranac. 
Perhaps, too, there are those to whom the 
byways, parks, lanes and streets of the 
cities are more attractive than nature’s 
| handiwork. For those Washington, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle offer numerous 
charms. 

EpiTor’s Note—This department will give specific 
information to LESLIE'S readers who are planning 
to travel at home o7 abroad. Correspondents are re- 
quested to state definitely their destination and time at 
which the proposed trip is to be made. This will 
facilitate the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply 


should be enclosed. Address Editor Travel Bureau, 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 224 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


First Aid 





(Continued from page 629) 


ment store, office building, hotel, school, 
club, sport, steamship, railroad, army and 
navy. 

First aid is valuable because: 

It is humanitarian, by relieving suffer- 
ing. It is economic, as it conserves wages 


for the employee and uninterrupted ser- | 


|vice for the employer. It enhances 
efficiency for both labor and industry, as 
80 per cent. continues work after proper 
treatment. It reduces the number of 
fatalities and litigation for indemnity. 
It encourages labor and increases co- 
operation between employer and employee. 


"/ Alone 
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Why is there no substitute for 3-in-One? 
Because this pure, highly-refined, non-gum- 
ming, non- —_ oil has such an infinite variety 
of uses—and because it excels as a lubricant 
as a cleaner and polisher—as a preventive of 
rust and tarnish. 

Every home, city or country, has more than 
thirty important uses for 3-in-One. Every office, 
store,factory,garage,barn,tool-shed and outdoors 
has fifty other uses—all distinctly different. Try 


3-1n-One 
The Universal Oil 


for lubricating all light mechanisms—lawn mowers, 

bicycles, sewing machines, typewriters, guns, fishing 

reels, automatic tools, locks, magnetos, Ford com 
mutators, cream separators. 

a For cleaning and polishing fine furniture, 

if desks, automobiles, golf clubs—all 

f varnished surfaces. 


pianos, 
veneered and 


For preventing rust or tarnish on razor blades, 
nickeled bathroom fixtures, stoves and ranges, 
tools, automobile springs—any metal surface. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 
bottles; also in the Handy Oil Can, 
c. Dictionary of Uses wrapped around 


ch bottle 
FREE 





15c 
= 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary of Uses 
Write for them. 





Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 CEH. Broadway, New York 




















"The Battle HIM of the Republic” 





A new portrait of Colonel Roosevelt showing the Colonel as he 
is today, has just been published by the METROPOLITAN. 
The face is life size, reproduced on hand-made dull finished 


paper. It is mounted on heavy buff stock with die stamped 
border, ready for framing. Each copy bears a characteristic 
American Message by the Colonel reproduced in his own ead 
writing. This picture will not be sold in art stores. . The por- 
trait is sent free, all carriage charges prepaid, with a new or 


renewal METROPOLITAN subscription at the regular 


subscription price, —$1.50 a year (to be advanced to $2.00 a year 
January Ist). Colonel Roosevelt's editorials appear exclusively 


every month in the METROPOLITAN. 


agnor taney 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ease send me, all charges prepaid, the new Metropolitan portrait, 
I 


just published, of Colonel Roosevelt 
Ene acs find $1.50 for my one year’s subscription for METROPOLITAN. 


(Indicate if new or renewal.) 


Name City 


Street.... 


Postage extra outside of U.S. A. 


TereT ee Percererverceereery TTereer ee 
Remit by personal check, money order or stamps 
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Best Investment 
for $1000 to 
Net 6% 


IRST mortgage serial bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan, 
are the be.c investment for $1,000, 

$500, or any larger sum. They are safe; 
they yield six per cent, and they mature 
serially, so that your investment will 
become due and be paid back to you 
in cash in two up to ten years as you 
may select. 

Write for our Investment List, describ- 
ing a variety of these sound bonds. Ask 
for Circular No. O-703 


S.\W.STRAUS & Co, 


Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Branch Offices: 


Detroit Minneapolis Cincinnati San Francisco 
Philadelphia KansasCity Dayton 








35 years without loss to any investor 











The Birth of 
American Thrift 


The United States Senate has published 
as a public document a study entitled, 
“The Birth of American Thrift.” 


The war is teaching thrift to Americans. 
How widespread is the patriotic response 
to the need of the country and how the 
emergency is teaching millions the satis- 
faction of thrift are explained in this booklet. 


Are you saving to invest? 
We have a small supply of these pam- 
request. 
John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


phlets which we are ready to distribute on 
SPECIALISTS IN 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

















2/2 PER CENT 
QUARTERLY 


AT PRESENT PRICES THE 


stock of the Carwen Steel Tool Company will 
return about 10°, on the investment. 
company has no bonds or preferred stock. 


The United States Government, the Bethlehem Steel Cor 
poration, General Electric Oo., Continental/Motors, Mitchell 
Motor Oar Co., and other leading steel and implement 
manufacturers are among its largest American customers. 


I. D. NOLL & CO. 
44 Pine Street New York 














To judge correctly the value of securities, it 
is necessary to know the effect upon them 
of what is happening in the financial world. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 
densed information. Copies on application. 


ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

42 Broadway, New York 

















= Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 
Markham £ May Co. Milwauke 


‘WISCONSIN, 









Investment; Absolutely Safe; Backed 


by first mortgages; exempt from in- 
come tax; 34% semi-annually. Write 


Reliance Homestead Association 


Dept. A, New Orleans, La. 








Jasper’s 
Hints to Money-Makers 





























GATES W. McGARRAH 


President of the Me- 
chanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New 
York City, lately 
elected president of 
the New York Clear- 
ing House Association 
composed of 59 banks 
and trust companies. 
Clearing House trans- 
actions for year end- 
: ing Sept. 30, totaled 
li $193,691,822,819. 





1 LI 


Congress, 


York. Miss 


gvrveveravovverevcnyasaniarinotctaanset cetera 


Nortice.—Subscribers to Lestin’s WEEKLY at the home | 
office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on what is 
known as “‘Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them to the 
early delivery of their papers and to answers to inquiries 
on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answer by 
telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit directly to 
the office of Lestie’s in New York, and not through any 
subscription agency. No charge is made for answering 
questions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” 
Financial Editor, Lestre’s WeeKty, 225 Fifth Ave., | 
New York. Anonymous communications will not be | 
answered, 


HENEVER the market goes to} 
pieces, somebody is blamed. Be- | 

cause the tremendous drop came while 
the Liberty Loan was being subscribed, | 
at a slow pace, it was suggested that} 
German influence had stimulated a bear | 
| raid. 
Germany has done a lot of nasty things | 

|in this country. That is beyond ques- | 
| tion, but I doubt very much whether 
, brokers with German affiliations in Wall 
Street are sufficient in number and_/| 
strong enough in influence to break m 











market as badly as it has been broken in 
the last few months. 

| There is really no secret about the 
| weakness in our securities. The railroads | 
have suffered because of the stupidity, or | 
worse, of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission and of Congress in their treat- | 
ment of the railroads. | 

Nobody likes to blame the President | 
while we are in the midst of a war, but | 
he neglected to take advantage of an op- | 
portunity to strengthen the I. C. Commis- 
sion recently in the nomination of the | 
new members provided by the act of | 
Congress. He turned down every recom- | 
mendation made by the railroads and | 
appointed three new commissioners, two | 
of whom, I fear, will enter upon their 
work with the same prejudice against 
the railroads that a majority of the old 
commissioners have shown. 

The threat of another railroad strike 
unless a demand for a still further increase 
in wages is granted the four Brotherhoods’ 
members has been in the air. That, too, is 
what is the matter with the railroads. 

The industrials are trying to find out 
where they are at under the complex, 








LOUISE GRUNDY 
LINDSLEY 


Of Nashville, 
president of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the 
Southern Commercial 


cently held a largely 
attended and very suc- 
cessful meeting in New 


one of the most widely 
known women in the 
South. 
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EDWARD L. BROWN 


Who has been chosen 
President of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, to succeed H. U. 
Mudge, resigned. Mr. 
Brown was formerly 
vice-president of the 
road. He began his 
career at a very early 
age aS a messenger, 
and became one of the 
ablest men in the rail- 
road business. 


Tenn., 


which re- 





Lindsley is 
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the war and then insists on making the 
prices of coal, steel, and copper at about 
fifty per cent. of the market cannot be 
regarded as particularly favorable to the 
further investment of capital in irdustrial | 
enterprises. 

The public utilities confronted with 
an unusually high cost of labor and ma- | 
terial are refused permission to slightly | 
increase their rates to meet these new | 
conditions. Hence the slump in their! 
securities. The most notable decline of 
all was in People’s Gas of Chicago, once 
regarded as in the investment class. 

Two or three years ago leading owners 
of this company’s securities in New 
York City announced that they were 
withdrawing from its management. 
This was taken as evidence that these 
gentlemen had disposed of their hold- 
ings and that they scented trouble from 
afar. And the trouble came. The local 
authorities maintained such a_ hostile 
attitude to the property that, with the | 
increased cost of its conduct, it was/| 
impossible to maintain dividends. It 
may be years before they will be resumed. 

Is it surprising that the Liberty Loan 
did not move as rapidly as it should? | 
It wouldn’t have moved at all if the) 
despised bankers who have been lam- | 
basted at Washington as “a money trust” | 
had not taken hold of the matter in| 
earnest, and organized every resource 
throughout the country to push the loan 
along. 

It is not unjust to say that the un- 
fortunate attitude of some of the people 
in authority at Washington is responsible 
for the loss of nerve both by investors 
and speculators. 

I do not say that the corporations have | 
not been to blame themselves in some | 
instances. They have taken advantage | 
too often of the indifference of their stock- 
holders so that the latter must take their | 
full share of the blame. The day will | 
come in this country when the share- 
holders will attend the annual meetings | 
of their corporations in force as they do 
in England. Then every stockholder 
will be an “insider” and well. informed 














Leslie’s Weekly 


Avoid Risks 


You can avoid all risk of loss by plac- 
ing your funds in the 6% Secured Real 
Estate Certificates, which are absolutely 
guaranteed as to payment of both 
principal and interest, by this strong 
old established Trust Company with 
Capital and Surplus of $400,000 and 
total assets of over $2,500,000. 


Detailed information furnished 
on request 


THE SALT LAKE SECURITY & 
TRUST COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Capital and Surplus $400,000 








A NEW SHORT GUT TO FRENCH 








A GUIDE TO THE EVERY-DAY 
LANGUAGE OF WAR-TIME FRANCE 


If you are going, get this inexpensive 
book now. If any one near and dear to 
you is off for the BIG ADVENTURE in 
France—give him this, the first thing he 
will need when he lands on French soil. 
Small in price but the greatest of modern 
American quick-reference books in 
French. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


10,000 English, French, and Belgian 
Military and Conversational Words and 
Phrases. 


Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, Ltt..0., LL.D. 
Why and How It Will Help 


This handy-sized, khaki-bound book shows 
how to say in French what you know how to 
express in English. Familiar phrases are 
given under their principal words. French 
words pronounced by the simplest system yet 
devised. 


Every Branch of the Service 


will find words peculiar to its work and per- 
sonnel (and the way to say them in French) 
included in this guide-book. All words of 
command are shown in English and French. 
In the same way it presents the technical 
terms and others used by the Infantry, Artil- 
lery? Cavalry, Engineers, Signa! Corps, 
Telegraph, Telephone, Wireless, Army Trans- 
port Branch, Ammunition Service, Medical 
Staff, Ambulance Corps, Nursing Service, the 
Navy, and the Aviation Corps. It explains 
many new and useful terms peculiar to the 
soldier’s vernacular. This book is made 
especially for the Officers and Soldiers: of the 
American Army, who must grasp the rudi- 
ments of French conversation in a very 
limited time. 


Bound in Weather-Proof Khaki Cloth. Price 
$1.04. Postage prepaid. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


T enclose $1.04 for which send me, postpaid, 
your new book, “The Soldier’s Service Dic- 
tionary,” khaki bound. If I am not satisfied 
with it, I may return it within five days and 
you will refund what I have paid. 


Name... 
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November 3, 1917 


new Rock Island board, I must express 
mv appreciation of Mr. Amster s services 
in arousing at least one-third of the stock- 
holders to a livelier interest in the com- 
pany’s affairs. It is a tribute to his 
persistence and earnestness that he se- 
cured so large a number of the proxies of 
the shareholders as he did. With four 
representatives on the board, the minority 
will be bound to make an impression. 

The stockholders need not be ashamed 
of these minority members, for they | 
‘nclude a well-known railroad economist, 
Professor Ripley, of Harvard, that finan- | 
cial authority Henry Bruere of New| 
York, Mr. Amster himself and ex-Con- 
eressman Ten Eyck. The Rock Island 
is a splendid property in a rich and pros- 
perous territory. There is every reason | 
why its stockholders should take a hope- 
ful view of the future. I am not sur- 
prised to hear that insiders are increasing 
their holdings. 

If the stockholders of the New Haven, 
of the M. K. & T., of the Delaware & 
Hudson, and St. Paul and others who 
have suffered from the recent serious 
depreciation in what were regarded as 
standard properties will take a livelier 
interest in their respective companies, it 
will be to the advantage of the latter. 
It is significant that the management of 
the Atchison and Southern Railways 
earnestly invited their stockholders to 
attend the annual meetings. It would 
be much better if this were done so that 
every stockholder would be a defender of 
his property from the assaults of the 
yellow journalist. 

I cannot escape the conviction, in the 
light of nearly forty years’ experience in 
Wall Street, that the present low prices 
of stocks hitherto regarded as of the 
highest grade are not justified. Forty 
years ago the market was suffering under 
the worst depression I have ever known 
and the outlook, because of the agitation 
against the railroads, was quite as dark 
as it is today. But we emerged from 
that darkness and those who bought 
securities of good grade at that time and 
held them had no reason for regret. 

I am satisfied that the good sense of 
the American people, if it will only mani- 
fest. itself, will once more compel our 
administrative and legislative authorities 
to treat the railroads, the industrial 
corporations and the investors of capital 
with fairer consideration. When this 
shall have been done, present market 
prices will be looked upon as in the nature 
of very attractive bargains. 





G., West Franxrort, Iui.: Margin trading is danger- 
ous at this uncertain time. A 20-point margin would 
seem to be too small for Bethlehem Steel stock. 

B., MANcnesTeR Pa.: St. Paul and B. & O. on a 


declining market may be attractive speculations, but they | 


“investments.” Short-term notes paying from 
6 to 714 per cent. are more in that class. 

L., Lincotn, Nes.: $500 might well be invested for 
dividend and chance of profit in buying one share each of 
Corn Products preferred, U. B. & P., Atchison preferred, 
U. P. preferred, and a $100 Liberty Bond. 

R., Hasxety, N. J.: In spite of its drastic decline it 
seems better to hold Ohio Cities Gas than to sell at a seri- 
ous loss. Its president declares the earnings are satisfac- 
tory and that the dividend will be maintained. 

M., Garr, Ont.: The Intl. Pet. Company is within the 
“sphere of influence” of the S. O. group. It operates in 
Peru and is reported so prosperous that dividends are 
talked of. The stock is an excellent long-pull speculation. 

K., ALpany, N. Y.: Havana Tobacco showed a deficit 
for several years, but the last statement was better. The 
low price of the bonds ahead of the stock does not give 
much confidence to holders of the latter. Reports are so 
meager that it is difficult to advise. 

G., Curcago, Itt.; S., SANForD, Me.: Allen is one of 
the low-priced, decidedly speculative oil stocks. Safety 
will be found in securities that pay dividends. Texas Oil, 
Houston Oil preferred, Midwest, Cosden, or Sinclair is 
safer. Ky. Pet. is not recommended. 

R., Paterson, N. J.: It would be safer not to disturb 
your present investments in order to buy cheap specula- 
tive oil stocks. High-grade railroad and industrial bonds 
can now be bought at bargain prices and real-estate and 
farm mortgage bonds of the best character are to be had to 
yield 6 per cent. 

S., Caro, Iuu.: The dividend record of Va.-Car. Chem. 
preferred is good and as something is being paid on com- 
mon, the preferred at present figures is an attractive 
business man’s purchase. American Woolen preferred is 
well-regarded, because it has paid dividends for 18 years 
and the common is on a 5 per cent. basis. 

G., Brooxiyn, N. Y.: A lot of new-fangled air-craft 
concerns have sprung up and seek to float their securities. 
They should all be left alone, and only established con- 


are not 





cerns whose securities are quoted from day to day should 





be considered. United Eastern is merely a speculation. 
Independence Lead Company’s stock is only a gamble. 

L., A.sany, N. Y.: The copper stocks, like all mining 
propositions, are subject to severe fluctuations and are 
not so highly regarded as investments as are industrials 
and railroads of the standard kind. Ray is a dividend- 
payer and a fair purchase, but Tenn. Copper is a poor 
speculation. K. C. & S. common is not an attractive 
speculation. The preferred is better. 

H., Fort Rizey, Kans.: Bethlehem Steel B. stock was 
issued mainly as a 200 per cent. stock dividend to holders 
of the original stock, now designated as A. B. stock has no 
voting power. All the common stock is on a 10 per cent. 
basis. The old preferred is 7 per cent. non-cum., and the 
new preferred 8 per cent. cum. Many think the new pre- 
ferred the best of the Bethlehem Steel stocks. 

G., Davenport, Iowa: The property of the Milwaukee | 
Land Company, valued at $60,000,000, is an asset of the 
St. Paul Railway, and the latter’s stockholders will partici- 
pate in any returns from the property. St. Paul common 
is on a 4 per cent. basis and preferred is paying 7 per cent. 
The latter is a reasonably safe purchase. The common, 
at current price, looks like a long-pull speculation. 

J., Tarrytown, N. Y.; S., WasHBourNne, Wis.: All 
the industrials that have shown large earnings since the 
war began are weaker in view of the uncertainty concern- 
ing the weight of the new war taxes about to be levied. 
They look better to hold than to sell at a_ sacrifice. 
Whether Midvale Steel will maintain its dividend after 
the war depends largely on foreign competition. 

C., Jamestown, Onto: Central Leather was sold, at the 
bigh prices following declaration of the div'dend, by those 
who secured it at very much lower figures, and bad a 
handsome profit. It is selling as high as its merit warrants, 
Cosden has a good property, but all the oil stocks have 
shared in the decline and are getting on an attractive level, 
with signs of inside buying, especially of the Standard 
Oil group. 

S., Hauirax, N. S.: I did not recommend Allen, but 
stated that its promoters claimed to have struck a fairly 
profitable well, though the decline in the stock did not sup- | 
port this. Col. F. & I. pays 8 per cent. and earns 15 per 
cent. and doesn’t look dear on the slump, though it re- 
mains to be seen how the steel stocks will stand the heavy 
war taxes. U.S. L. & H. around $1.50 is a fair curb 
speculation. 

C., Hotitanp, Micu.: Many things may happen before 
declaration of peace to change the market outlook. For 
instance, if the railroads are given fair play, their securi- 
ties should have a good advance. If the industrials find 
the war taxes too heavy, they will suffer, and if public 
utilities are not given relief, they will weaken. The situa- 
tion will not improve with peace until these adverse 
factors are bettered. 

J., Newark, N. J.: The R. I. is good property. Its 
earnings, even now, justify higher prices for the stock. It 
looks good to hold and insiders have not been selling. 
There must be a better day coming for the railroads 
Penn. is one of the best of them. Singer shows good earn- 
ings and has been on€ of the best of the industrials 
Usually it is unwise to sell on a market that has had a 
serious decline, for chances favor a recovery. 


New York, October 27, 1917 





JASPER. 
FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


The Markham & May Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
sending out free to all applicants an interesting pamphlet 
L-25, disclosing opportunities of investing in Wisconsin 
Dairy Farm Mortgages making an attractive yield. 

Investors who wish to buy Curb securities, Standard Oil 
and listed stocks for cash, on margin or the partial pay- 
ment plan, may obtain helpful hints by communicating 














with L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

Sound and unbiased opinions of the financial situation 
and suggestions for investment are given by “‘The Bache 
Review,” copies of which will be mailed free on applica- | 
tion to J. S. Bache & Company, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

The G. L. Miller Company, S-1017 Hurt Building, | 
Atlanta, Ga., and 5 Bank & Trust Building, Miami, Fl:. 
offers farm first-mortgages of $500 and upward, pay- 
ing 7 per cent. Interested investors can obtain free the 
firm’s booklet, File 687, and Mortgage list No. 150. 

Banking by mail at 4 per cent. interest is the attractive 
opportunity offered by the strong Citizens Savings & | 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. If you live in the re- 
motest backwoods, you can become a depositor. Send to 
the bank for its free booklet L, which fully explains its 
system, 

Mr. John Muir's study, “The Birth of American 
Thrift,” has been reprinted by the United States Senate 
as an official document, and is being widely distributed 
to show how the partial payment plan can be utilized in 
purchasing Liberty Loan Bonds. Copies will be sent free 
by John Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots and members 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Many conservative persons are looking for safe invest- 
ments netting 6 per cent. This is the annual return of 
first-mortgage serial bonds based on first-class real estate 
and safeguarded under the “Straus plan.” These bonds, in 
denomination of $500 or $1000 or larger sum, mature in 
from two to ten years. For complete information write 
for free circular No. 0-703, to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York, and Straus Building, Chicago. 

Nine booklets, forming a useful miniature financial 


| 








library, have been issued by Slattery & Co., Inc., 40 
Exchange Place, New York. They impart information 
which enables investors to diversify their purchases, as 
successful money-makers do. They cover oil, sugar, cop- 
per, motor, silver and tobacco stocks and give a full ex- 
planation of the 20-payment plan. They will be sent free 
on request, with the firm’s 20-page publication, ‘‘Invest- 
ment Opportunities,” a fortnightly aid to the investor. 


Every single person earning more than $1000 a year 
and every married person earning in excess of $2000 per | 
For the conve- | 


year is interested in the new war tax law. 
nience of taxpayers the National City Company, National 
City Bank Building, New York, is distributing in pam- 
phlet form and without charge: (1) An expert analysis of 
the war tax law as applying to individuals and corporations; 


(2) the complete text of the war tax law annotated, cross | 


referenced and indexed; and (3) an income tax chart, 


enabling the taxpayer to ascertain the amount of his tax | 


ata glance. These three publications are of value to 
millions of people. 







No, 20-$2.50 
No. 21- 8.50 
No, 51- 3.50 
No. 24- 4.00 
No, 14-Ster 
ling. 5.00 
No. 14-Gold 
Plate, 6.00 








(SAFETY-SEALED ) 


FOUNTAIN*PENS 


OR the boys at the front, for relatives, friends and sweethearts. 
The enduring gift, always appreciated, always useful. 
Parker Self-fillers are safety-sealed; the new type “no holes 
in the wall’’ fountain pens. 
Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. In event of accident to interior 
mechanism, the pen automatically changes from a Self-filler to a non-Self- / 





Varker Clips 
2he extra 
Ink tablets tn 
place of fluid 
ink for soldiers’ 
use, box of 86 
for 10 cents. 
AT LEADING 
DEALERS 










filler without interruption of service. Because of these exclusive features 
it’s the pen for the army and navy, where only dependable pens are wanted. 
he name PARKER is your guarantee of quality. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 180 Mill St., Janesville, Wis- 
N. Y. Retail Store—Woolworth Bldg, ae 
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New PARKER > 
PATENT Clip 
heid in place _ 
like a WASHER 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Now 


Why Not— ‘Select your gifts from bigger stock and 
avoid the crowd of late Christmas shoppers — 





Why Not—Help every woman, man, girl and boy 
who sells and delivers your purchases to enjoy 
a Merry Christmas 


If you do shop early—tell your friends about the 
conveniences you meet with. ‘This will help in- 
fluence those who are inclined to wait until the 
last minute. 








Do It Now—and everybody will have a Merrier 


Christmas. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 
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Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 
Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, 


$3.00 PER DAY 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 


2 Thine Dia: : 
$200.00 , 


mond, 


The 
House 
of Taylor 


400 Baths 
600 Rooms 























Xmas Gifts—Eight Months to Pay 


Puy “Sweet"’ diamonds and jewelry on credit at 
cash prices. WE TRUST YOU—no security—no 
red tape—WE TRUST YOU. “Sweet"’ diamonds are 
superior quality, perfect cut, blue-white. Each gem GUAR- 
ANTEED for QUALITY and VALUE. We accept diamonds 
purchased from usin exchange at full price, plus 74% yearly 
increase. Pay Only 20% Down—i0% Monthly 
Anything you select from our DeLuxe Gift Catalog No. 28B sent 
at ourexpense. You see verore you nuy, Over 1,000 gift 
possibilities. Diamond rings, pins, lavallieres, watches, 
ete.; silverware, French ivory toilet goods, cut 
glass; also cameras and phonographs. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
L. W. SWEET & ©0., Ine. 
2 & 4 Maiden Lane 
28R, New York 



























Ring) 2 fine Dia 
$and ‘Ruby, $45. 
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How] Increased My Earnings 
From $2 10% 200a@ Day/ 


The Remarkable Story of a Young Man’s Experience 
After Reading a Wonderful Book, as Told by Himself 


OME people say it takes 
money to make money— 
others complain that they 
made money because they 
never had any luck. When one is 
up against the stern reality of 
making both ends meet, it is natu- 
ral to feel that if they only had a 
little money, or a little luck, they 
wouldn’t have to worry about their 
bread and butter, and rent, and 
clothes. 


never 


A short time ago, I, felt 
that way. I was a bill clerk earn- 
ing only $12 a week, and I used to 
worry myself sick about my future. 


too, 


To-day—it seems like a dream 
all my financial troubles are over 
my weekly income instead is about 
$1,000—more than I know how to 
spend. I own two automobiles and 
have a chauffeur to drive me around. 
My children go to private schools. 
[ have just purchased, for cash, a 
$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, 
motoring and traveling, whenever | 
care to. I live in a new kind of 
world. 

Possible to Anyone 

Let me say in all sincerity that 
what I have done, I believe any one 
can do. I am only an average man— 
not “‘brilliant”—have never gone to 
college—my education is limited. I 
know at least a hundred men who 
know more than I, who are better 
educated and better informed—yet 
not one of them has made as much 
money as I have, their earnings prob- 
ably averaging less than $50 weekly. I 
mention this to show that earning ca- 
pacity is not governed by the extent 
of a man’s education—to encourage 
those who have not had the advan- 
tage of a comprehensive education. 

What, then, is the secret of my success? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 

How I Discovered Myself 

One day, about three years ago, something 
happened that woke me up to what was wrong 
with me. It was necessary for me to make a 
decision on a matter which was of little con- 
sequence. I knew in my heart what was the 
right thing to do, but something held me 
back. I said one thing, then another; | 
decided one way, then another. I couldn’t 
for the life of me make the decision I knew 
was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter——not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I was 
beginning to discover what was wrong with me. 
Along towards dawn I resolved to make an 
experiment. I decided to cultivate my will 
power, believing that if I did this I would not 
hesitate about making decisions—that when 
I had an idea I would have sufficient confidence 
in myself to “put it over”—that I would not 
be afraid of myself, of things or of others. 
I felt that if I could smash my ideas across I 
would soon make my presence felt. I knew that 
heretofore I had always begged for success— 
had always stood, hat in hand, depending 
on others to give me the things I desired. 
In short, I was controlled by the will of others. 
Henceforth, I determined to have a strong will 
of my own—to demand and command what I 
wanted. 

With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 


will power. Finally I encountered a 
book written by Professor Frank 
Channing Haddock. I was aston- 
ished to read his statement. “The will 
is just as susceptible of development 
as the muscles of the body!” It is 
almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practise the exercises formu- 
lated by Dr. Haddock, and I need not 
recount the extraordinary results that 
[ obtained almost from the first day. 
I have,already indicated the success 
that my developed power of will has 
made for me. 


But it may be thought that my 
case is exceptional. Let me again 
assure you that I am but an average 
man, with no super-developed powers, 
save that of my own will. And to 
further prove my contention, let me 
say that since Prof. Haddock’s les- 
rules and exercises have been 
published, I have come across hun- 
dreds of other cases where strength- 
ened will power has brought success 
and fortune to people who were 
failures, has enabled thousands to 
overcome drink and other vices 
almost overnight—has helped over- 
come sickness and nervousness, has 
transformed unhappy, envious, dis- 
contented people{into dominating personalities 
filled with the joy of living. 

What You Can Do 

| have been authorized by the publishers of 
Prof. Haddock’s methods to say that any 
reader who cares to examine his startling 
book on will power may do so without sending 
any money in advance. In other words, if 
after a week’s reading you do not feel that 
“Power of Will” is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When 
you receive your copy for examination you will 
be interested in the studies on The law of great 
thinking; How to develop analytical power; 
How to guard against errors in thought; How 
to drive from the mind unwholesome thoughts; 
How to develop fearlessness; How to use the 
mind in sickness; How to acquire a dominating 
personality, and hundreds of other similar 
personal power studies. 


sons, 


It is interesting to note that among the 
200,000 owners of *‘ Power of Will’? are such 
prominent men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu ‘Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Senator 
T. B. Catron; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of 
Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; 
General Manager Christeson, of Wells Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, and thousands 
of equal prominence. 


As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter before 
you. Use the blank form below, or write a 
letter addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 47-I Wilcox Block, Meriden, 
Conn., and the book will come by return 
mail. This one act may mean the turning 
point of your life, as it has meant to me and 
to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
47-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” 
at yourrisk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the 
book in § days. 


MES gp hie ai tenn dy acs 


\ddress . 





Leslie’s Weekly 


The Swedish Activists Versus the 
Swedish People 


By LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND 


EVER since the democratic pledge 
that America’s mission in the war is 
to distinguish peoples from autocracies 
has there been a better opportunity for 
such common sense judgment as has been 
presented in the Swedish diplomatic 
scandal of the Argentine cables. The 
Swedish people have been long-suffering 
in their endurance of the pro-German 
activists of the court party, but there 
has been a reason. When it comes to 
finalities, the Swedish people will by no 
means allow themselves to be “sunk 
without leaving a trace.” 
The errant breach of neutrality by 
Swedish extremists in 


with the Swedish situation. The basic 
point is that the Swedish people have 
submitted to such waggings of the dog 
by the tail as one of the inevitable costs 
of the political compromise agreed to at 
the beginning of the war by which the 
Swedes hoped they could best maintain 
their integrity. 


This submission to internal unity has | 


meant a postponed national houseclean- 
ing, but the mop in the hands of the 
people has been kept standing in a large- 
sized pail of hot soap-suds. Thus, even 
in their most active intrigues and when 
they have been apparently high im the 
ascendancy, the pro-autocratic court 
extremists have realized that they could 
be torpedoed at any time if a general 
election were forced by the people’s 
leaders under the constitution. Knowing 
that their present tenure hangs upon 
tolerance and at the best is limited to the 
duration of the war, they have been on 
edge to risk any extreme which might 
save autocracy. They have seen their 
best hope in German victory. These 
activists, however, have never quite 
succeeded in the necessary first step of 
dominating their own party, the con- 
servatives, which, while pro-German, is 
not suicidal. 

If this war were not such a serious mat- 
ter of life and death, the Swedish activists 
would be amusing. Before a_ single 
Swedish comment was cabled to America 
concerning our unearthing of the cable 
scandal, it was a certainty to predict that 
we would be denounced for our method of 
publication and upbraided for our espion- 
age—and that there would never be a 
mention of Germany’s culpability. 

This ignoring of any possible German 
guilt reminds me of an incident on a 
Stockholm street. A group, obviously of 
the upper class, was discussing the bul- 
letin of a Stockholm newspaper. The 
board read: 

“The English have detained the 
Swedish ship for examination.” 

“Tt is officially reported that a German 
submarine has torpedoed the Swedish 
ship ——-— without warning.” 

The comment was: “Damn 
English!” 

They declared that they had not only 
lost patience with the Allies, but with the 
Swedish people as well, for their thick- 
skulled obstinacy. 

The Swedes have realized from the 
beginning the importance of American 
public opinion, and their desire to explain 
has been no mere pastime of gentle dal- 
liance with political theorizing. The end 
of every conversation is, “And now, what 
are you going to tell the people in Amer- 
ica?” After listening for several weeks 
to these careful explanations, one feels 
more like a repository of current opinion 
than like a human being. But the most 
striking fact about Swedish pro-Ger- 
manism in the upper classes, and one 
which diplomatists should consider, I 


those 


the diplomatic | 
: ; ae | 
service can have surprised no one familiar | 





had to learn for myself. Every Swede 
unconsciously knows this fact, but ap. 
parently none realize it as do strangers, 

Internal politics, bitter as is the strug. 
gle, has by no means been the extreme 
pressure which has held the upper classes 
together in their pro-Germanism. It 
has been a social pressure. It is 
rect to be pro-German. Social pres. 
sure can go far in making or breaking 
anyone in the classes. It is bad form 
not to be pro-German in Stockholm. 

I met a Swedish gentleman of an old 
and titled family. He is a scholar in the 
broad sense, and is a man of sterling 
qualities and character, affable and ac- 
complished, and has had a distinguished 
career in business. He believes firmly 
in the cause of the Allies. He entered 
the Liberal party and gave his efforts to 
promoting a_ practical understanding 
with Russia. 

The result was what? He found not 
only himself but also his family ostracized. 
His wife and daughters, who had always 
known popularity and prestige, encoun- 
tered the martinets of society. They 
have learned what it is to be followers of 
the wrong cause. 

Swedish hospitality is deservedly 
praised. Swedish home life is simple. 
Outdoor life has made the Swedes sports- 
men, Life there is vigorous and not decad- 
ent. It is these admirable qualities which 
in time of white heat put strength into 
their animus or friendship. The Swedes 
have the virtues of their defects and the 
defects of their virtues to an extraordinary 
degree. It is this downrightness in the 
national character which makes it pos- 
sible for the minority pro-extremists to 
enmesh the majority members of the 
conservatives through the sense of loyalty 
to class. And it is this unity of stolidity 
and solidity which gives greater weight 
to social pressure than even emotionalism. 

But what abeut the sentiments of the 
common people? 

Another Liberal leader, also a member 
of the aristocracy who has felt the weight 
of social prejudice since he hitched his 
wagon to the people’s star, spoke very 
freely when I promised not to use his 
name. It was from him that I had the 
first intimation of the startling program 
of the people. It is a modified Tolstoyan 
idea of refusal. However, I obtained a 
much clearer idea of what he meant from 
another Swede, a man who lived for many 
years in America. This man took me 
out among the people. The substance of 
what I was told was this: 

“The people have witnessed in the 
acts and utterances of the minority pro- 
German activists such an utter disregard 
of Sweden’s own best interests and honor 
that they can interpret for themselves 
what would be their fate at the hands of 
Prussian ambition. They know also 
that there is always the possibility that 
the pro-autocrats in high places in the 
government and army may be able, 
through some sudden coup, to throw the 
country into war on the side of Germany. 
They have organized their own defense 
against such a move. 

“If the Swedish army is_ ordered 
mobilized through any political intrigue. 
church bells will ring from one end of 
Sweden to the other, and this signal will 
mean the most complete general strike 
that the world has ever seen. There will 
be a limpness of national energy inde- 
scribable. The citizens simply will not 
mobilize to further a conspiracy which 
they have learned to believe is directed 
by autocrats against their own liberties. 

‘Further aggravation will mean revo- 
lution.” 
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Certain-téed Paints & Varnishes’ 


are products whose unvarying high quality can be absolutely depended on— 
guaranteed by the reputation and resources of the largest firm of its kind inthe 
world. Made for all uses and in all colors. Any déaler can get them for you. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


New York Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit. Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Richmond, Grand Rapids, 
Nashville, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Houston, Duluth, London, Sydney; Havana. 
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DURABILITY is a quality often 


looked for in top material but rarely - 


found. When Drednaut is used 
you have an unequalled, weather- 
resisting, long-wearing top. 
Specify Drednaut Motor 
Topping and be protected 


by your top and the 
“Chase” trade mark, 


Weatherproof, non-cracking or non- 
blistering, easily handled and cleaned, 
Drednaut often outlasts the car itself. 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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L.C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


CHIGAGO 





APPEARANCE is a big factor 
when considering top material —a 
Drednaut top will add to the beauty 
of any car. It has a beautiful, rich- 
looking surface .which is not im- 
paired by folding or the elements. 


More “Chase” material is 
used on vehicles today than 
any other brand. 


Chase Drednaut Motor Topping re- 
tains its fine appearance after years 
of the severest use. 
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